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i Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches was formed in the yeat 

1865, with the purpose of strengthening the churches and societies which should 
unite in it for more and better work for the kingdom of God. These churches accept 
the religion of Jesus, holding, in accordance with his teaching, that practical religion is 
summed up in love to God and love to man,—[Passed unanimously by the National 
Unitarian Conference, Sept. 26, 1894.] 
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PUBLISHERS’ NOTICE. 


On page 21 the publishers announce a list of premiums to 
be given to those who shall secure for the Christian Register 
subscribers for the ensuing year. ‘There are nine premiums, 
ranging from $250 to $25, for lists containing the largest 
number, the next largest, etc., with commissions for all who 
will work. 


Editorial. 


FEW devoted supporters of the church realize how 
much they might do to increase interest in it by 
making frequent and small gifts as well as final be- 
quests,— communion plate, pictures for the chapel 
and other rooms, furniture for the parlor, books, 

and whatever may cultivate the taste and increase the pleas- 
ure of the people who frequent the parish house. Often, in 
moving one’s residence, there are things to be disposed of 
which one would not sell, but which would have real value 
to the church. What better use of them can be made than 
to deposit them where they will give pleasure to all the peo- 
ple in the common home? Small bequests for the purchase 
of pictures, for the uses of the Sunday-school library, for a 
supply of flowers,— all are in order. There are hundreds of 
men and women who would be glad to do these things if 
they happened to think of it at the right time. The larger 
bequests commonly take care of themselves, although it 
sometimes happens that the disposition of the lawyer who 
makes the will is reflected in the bequests which it contains. 


ae 


WE have recently seen a commission issued by the Ameri- 
can Baptist Home Missionary Society to the pastor of a 
missionary church which contains certain rules for his con- 
duct of the parish, and especially for his oversight of its 
benevolences, that deserve notice. Deeming annual contribu- 
tions to the treasury of the society by all churches receiving 
its aid, not only a kindly and proper recognition of such 
benefit, but also indispensable to the proper training of 
such churches in benevolence and denominational interest, 
the board ordains that, if after due warning to the minister 
of such a church it shall fail within the year to make some 
contribution to the society, the failure, not satisfactorily ac- 
counted for, shall be deemed a reason for non-renewal of the 
minister’s commission and for withholding future appropria- 
tions to the church. These are drastic measures; but are 
they not pre-eminently wise, and worthy of adoption by our 
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own missionary organizations? It is expressly stated that 


the provision is not made for the benefit of the treasury of 


the society so much as for the sake of the churches, to build 
up spiritual interest in others, without which no church can 


thrive, to inculcate habits of benevolence, and to create a 


‘denominational esprit de corps. “How would’such a policy 
work in our churches, and what would be the result of a ten 
years’ experiment? 

oe 


PERHAPS the most honest reason given by those who fall 
away from church attendance is this: ‘We do not find the 


services or sermons ivteresting.” This may not always be - 


the fault of the services or sermons: some people lack relish 
for the most wholesome and palatable food. But, with great 
empty spaces in the church, the preacher is sometimes 
tempted to try those sensational methods which vulgarize 
the pulpit and bring the crowd, as to a circus. The parish 
committee also may measure the minister by his power to 
“ draw,” with little regard to moral effects. Success gained 
in such ways may as well be called the worst of failures. 
The pressing problem is how to invest religion itself with 
the interest which it deserves, as every man’s supreme affair ; 
how to fill the forms of public worship with that subtle 
quality. which penetrates and inspires; how to present 
sacred truth in that commanding and rugged aspect before 
which reason and conscience bow. Men are not “cut to the 
heart,” in any sweet and gracious sense, when the sword of 
the Spirit is wreathed with rhetorical flowers. -They are 
more strongly drawn by the austere thunders of divine law, 
matched by the pathetic tenderness of a divine gospel, than 
by “the pleasant sound |of one that playeth well upon an 
instrument.” The Kentucky statesman spoke for many be- 
sides himself when he said, “I want to hear the preaching 
that drives me into the corner of the pew, and makes me feel 
as if the devil were after me!” 


; od 


_ Bur there is a milder voice which goes deeper than tempest, 
earthquake, or fire. There is a time for all things; and the 
greatest of preachers, like the prophets before him, knew 
how to wield the thunderbolt and proclaim the coming day 
of vengeance. But it is hardly likely that he,reached the 
people so savingly, or won so, many genuine disciples by his 
terrible denunciations of the Jerusalem hypocrites, as when 
the Galilean multitudes hung upon the gracious words that 
proceeded out of his mouth. “He that winneth souls is 
wise.” The modern preacher may impress one class by a 
tone of authority, he may reach a more select few by learned 
logic or-eloquent diction ; but, if he cares to be a helper and 
savior of all sorts and conditions of men, he must be 
endued with that indescribable quality which makes his 
message charming. This quality must be in the man. Then 
it will burn in his eye and sing in his voice; it will be “ spirit 
and life” in his words; it will be the very breath of his 
prayers. How shall he charm unless he has first been 
charmed? What shall make this possible unless his own 
mind and heart are suffused with the blended light and 
warmth of truth and love? Then the discerning will say of 
him, as one said of Wesley, “Spiritual things are natural 
things to that man!” [ 
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Tuis little world of ours is divided up into several score 
of lesser worlds. ‘The lines between them are sharply drawn. 
When left to himself with freedom of choice and motion, 
every one as he goes around the world is drawn into his own 
world, and by some mysterious process he is placed and 
classified. Gentlemen and ladies of all nations know each 
other by instinct. Wherever they travel, they find their world 
waiting for them. Strong men and women who are doing 
the rough and real work, wlio are keeping the race alive, and 
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‘supplying it with the comforts of civilization,. have their 
world. They know each other, and recognize in each other 
the qualities that make them the moving and moulding forces 
of civilization.. So with all the rest of the army of workers, 
thinkers, visionaries, and loungers. “Birds of a feather 
flock together,” and there are few mistakes made in their 
classification. But in their own estimate of the importance 
of the “sphere” in which they find themselves there is room 
for blundering of the most egregious kind. Men and women 
whose thoughts run, like a Keely motor, in ways “ that no fel- 
ler can find out,” imagine that they are running the world 
or leading the march of progress, when the real world of 
workers and thinkers are scarcely even conscious of their 
existence. Whoever is able to comprehend the laws by 
which human society is assorted and classified, and who acts 
accordingly, is in his own world great. Such knowledge 
becomes the sagacity of the business man, the insight of the 
poet, the wisdom of the statesman, and the inspiration of the 
religious teacher. To understand and to obey the ancient 
injunction, “ Know thyself,” one mist know and in his 
“scheme of things make a place for all other men and women. 


*g 


The Present Crisis. 


The war with Spain is ended. For good or for evil, with 
all its train of consequences, that contest is now completed 
history. It cannot be undone. It cannot be changed. The 
treaty is a fixed fact. The outbreak of native wrath and 
hatred at Manila, with the swift and heavy blows of our 
army and navy which turned the onset of these “ sullen 
peoples, half devil and half child,” into awful catastrophe 
and defeat, is over, perhaps never to be repeated. All our 
national future because of these things must be different 
from anything which could have entered into the mind of the 
American people one year ago. As we review the past at 
this crisis in our history, some are hopeful and exultant, 
some are doubtful and dismayed, and some have lost all 
hope for republican institutions at home and abroad. 

But it does not follow now that, because we have adopted 
a policy hitherto considered un-American, we are now com- 
mitted to the principles which govern European powers 
in their dealings with. tropical nations. It is still possible 
for the American republic to set new examples and to follow 
the ideals which have made the history of the United States 
not wholly unworthy and discreditable. 

It is not necessary to go into scholastic discussions of the 
meaning and limits of human equality, of civil liberty, of gov- 
ernment depending upon the consent of the governed, or of 
representation as the basis of taxation. Able and honest men 
have always differed in their interpretation and application 
of these principles. But among honest and intelligent men 
and women there has been no question that these doctrines 
have represented ideals of equal justice, of fair play as be- 
tween man and man and between the citizen and the State, 
and of the right of every one to make the most of himself 
without serving another’s gain. ‘Those ideals we must still 
maintain if our future history is to be continuous with our 
past and mark progress toward the establishment of institu- 
tions which shall be both strong and free. 

Nothing can be good for the United States which is not 
still better for Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippines. Noth- 
ing but crime and the weakness that crime engenders can be 
the fruit of any policy that has for its end wealth, victory, 
and glory for America, and for the islands of the sea enforced 
subjection and menial service. ‘To extend what in the South 
is called a “white man’s government” to the Philippines 
would be to accept all the odious features of that policy with- 


out the necessity that in the South is pleaded as its justifi- 


cation. . 
Precisely what steps are to be taken nobody can know in 
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advance. But the direction is evident enough. The right 
-path for America takes us out of the company of the 
spoilers. Our own action in the case of Japan sets us apart 
from the great powers. 
dered to her a great service, for which she claimed no re- 
ward. : 

The opportunity has now come for the first time to set 
a new example of magnanimity and of generosity. We pro- 
fess to believe in the brotherhood of man. We have a 
chance to show what brotherhood is. We profess to believe 
in civil and religious liberty. We have now an opportunity 
to confer them upon millions of our fellow-men. We have 
always condemned wars of conquest. We are now called 
upon to say whether we will take the spoils of war or purge 
ourselves from even the suspicion of robbery and oppression. 
We have always contended that the strong nations ought 
to succor the weak. We may now show all nations that in 
America they who are strong and tyrannical may expect to 
find a resolute opponent, while the weak and the ignorant 
may find a valiant defender and a generous friend. We 
have broken out into the arena where the world powers are 
working out their destiny. But the choice is still left to us 
whether we will range ourselves with those who divide the 
spoil of the nations for their own advantage or, in accord- 
ance with our principles and our history, set up a new ideal 
of natural leadership in the arts of peace and of self-denial 
in reaping the fruits of war. 


To Whitewash Gallio. 


Poor old Gallio has for more than eighteen hundred years 
been the butt of scorn, the target of enthusiasts, the subject 
of universal condemnation. Isn’t it time to whitewash Gal- 
lio? All the villains of antiquity have had their defenders, 


~ all the traitors and apostates have had their apologists; and _ 


shall poor Gallio go undefended ? 

Gallio stands before the world by the side of Pilate. The 
one asks with sneering indifference, or at least cynical un- 
concern, “ What is truth?” The other does not even ask 
the question because he “cared for none of those things.” 

During all these centuries Gallio has been the type of 
intellectual indifference and well-bred unconcern. He has 
. been regarded as one over whose back the lash might prop- 
erly play, to reach contemporaries who let all the best things 
in life go by without attention. But who was Gallio? 
What did he do? What did he not do? What were the 
things about which he did not care? He was a brother of 
Seneca, the philosopher. He was a Roman deputy. He 
was a friend of the apostle Paul, who by his official action 
once saved him from his enemies. 

The record is plain enough. Paul was preaching in the 
synagogues of Achaia. The Jews made insurrection against 
him, and brought him before the judgment-seat. Paul was 
about to speak in his own behalf, when Gallio interrupted 
him. Turning to the Jews, he said to them: “If it were a 
matter of wrong or wicked lewdness, O ye Jews, reason 
would that I should bear with you. But, if it be a ques- 
tion of words and names, and of your law, look ye to it; for 
I will be no judge of such matters.” 

Let the reader stop for a moment here, and consider what 
Gallio has done up to this point which betrays indifference. 
Here is Paul making his great fight for spiritual freedom and 


a nobler interpretation of the divine law. The Jews make 


insurrection against him. They gather a mob, and ask the 
Roman deputy to become their agent in the punishment of 
the great apostle. It was somewhat as if the Presbyterian 
synod had broken up in disorder, and haled Dr, Briggs be- 
fore Gallio, a civil magistrate. Would not Gallio properly 
say to them: “If it were a matter of wrong or wicked lewd- 
ness, reason would that'I should bear with you. But, if it be 
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a question of words and names, and of your law, look ye to 
it; for I will be no judge of such matters”? Instead of set- 
ting Gallio before us as an example of cultivated, sneering 
indifference to high things, this statement reveals a man who 
is an educated civil officer of the Roman Empire, a man 
who sees that questions about words and names and the 
Jewish law are not the things for which the life and liberty 
of a man like Paul should be put in peril. He dismisses the 
case at once with indignation, and drives the mob “from the 
judgment-seat.” Wherein is Gallio to blame? What has he 
done up to this point for which he does not deserve praise ? 
But this is not all. The Greeks had heard Paul with 
interest, if not with sympathy. They found that the Jewish 
mob could not have its way with him, and that Gallio could 
not be made the instrument of their bigotry and malice. 
Then the Greeks took a hand in the tumultuous proceedings 
of the day. Paul having been dismissed, they seized Sos- 


. thenes, the chief ruler of the synagogue and the leader, no 


doubt, of the Jews against Paul, and put him in the place of 
the accused. They did not, however, ask Gallio to pass 
judgment on him; but, taking the matter into their own hands, 
they gave Sosthenes a good drubbing, and so let him go. 
And Gallio “ cared for none of those things.” This part of 
the narrative brings us, it may be, to the point where Gallio 
is blameworthy. He did right to dismiss the case of the 
Jews without consideration. He did wrong to allow his 
sympathy for Paul to make him indifferent to the disorderly 
conduct of the Greeks. No doubt he said of the Jews that 
“it served them right.” But the action of the Greeks was 
plainly illegal. The Jews had at least observed the forms of 
law in their insurrection against Paul. They had brought 
him into court, and had asked for lawful judgment against 
him. The Greeks took the matter into their own hands; and, 
while they dealt out substantial justice to the Jews, they did 
it in defiance of the law, and ought at least to have been 
punished for “contempt of court.” ‘ 

Gallio’s words have a modern sound, and represent to-day 
the intellectual judgments of the wisest men and women in 
the churches, as well as in the world outside of the churches. 
If it be a matter of wrong or wicked lewdness, reason would 
that we should attend to it.. But, if it be a question of words 
and names and of your ecclesiastical law, of your creeds, 
your liturgies, and your vestments, look ye to it; for we will 
not be made a judge of these things. 


Young Heroism. 


War is a hideous, perhaps the most hideous, fact in a 
world abounding in dark and mysterious tragedies. But, 
though it may slay in a week more than fall in a score of 
years by pestilence, famine, and the ordinary accidents and 
diseases, it presents strange anomalies, contradictions, and 
paradoxes. Though the trade is bloody, the experience rude 
and heart-rending, we are forced to confess that the resul- 
tant of soldierly character is often gentle, noble, humane, and 
lovely. Why is this human slayer at the end of a carbine 
or machine gun often a man of upright soul and tender heart, 
a lover of his kind, a defender of innocent and holy things, 
sometimes, too, a civilizer and light-bringer? 

Nearly every trade leaves its deep mark upon him who 
plies it; but the soldier, while he slays, if he is a good soldier, 
still must love peace and the fruits of peace, still in all the 
dire confusions of war must work toward order and_ obedi- 
ence. ‘The characteristics of the noble soldier are only to be 
explained on the theory that there is something more precious 
than human life, in the aggregate devotion to principle and 
progress. While the means are terrible, the end of bringing 
law from chaos, justice from injustice, help where it is needed 
to the weak and down-trodden, seems worth all it costs. 

The ideal aim ennobles the soldier, and makes him in the 
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highest sense a man of peace while he engages in war. The 
end of the conflict shines before him like a star. He sees a 
beckoning hand through the smoke of battle and the roar 
of cannon. Without this high idealism of stern and awful 
duty the finest soldierly character chivalrous, honorable, obe- 
dient, modest, and gentle, would not have been formed. It is 
the rose growing in a thicket of contradictions, the lily of the 
blood-stained field pure and spotless, the token of high em- 
prise, of danger grandly faced where all earthly considera- 
tions fall and fade before the vision of something unspeak- 
ably good for the world to be won by valor and self-sacrifice, 
aud the steady look right forward into the face of death. 

Whether the late war was just or expedient, needless or 
necessary, need not be discussed here. It is certain that 
many of our young men believed it to be just, and went 
gladly into the ranks. Others doubtless ventured because 
they were ordered to or from love of excitement and the 
gratification of curiosity. But, even if the war leaves us 
poorer in money and with endless unsolved problems on our 
hands, it has demonstrated the worth of our young manhood, 
and has made us rich in fine and inspiring examples. 

Hobson has called it a “holy war,” and has described the 
exultation he felt on the night of his great feat, when steam- 
ing toward almost certain death. We rise by our admira- 
tions, by the touch of heroism that makes us all akin. 
Therefore, the late war has left a precious deposit, which 
ought to make us all better and nobler men and women. 

But Hobson was only a shining instance of this young 
manhood, the flower and crown of our nation. There were 
thousands of others who felt as he did, who eagerly would 
have embraced the privilege of venturing their lives on a 
forlorn hope. The quick response of these heroic young 
souls, modest, manly, self-possessed, claiming no special 
meed of praise, is the great treasure the war has bequeathed 
us. Many were struck down by bullets or disease; but the 
temper in which they rendered up their lives or languished in 
camp and hospital, the courtesy and manliness and uncom- 
plaining spirit, are the heritage of the nation. We must 
hold them in our hearts; and, when we think of them, the 
thought itself will be sacramental. 

We hear a great deal said about the necessity of expan- 
sion, and the larger place we are taking in the world’s eye; 
how the foreign newspaper now gives us a column instead 
of three lines, as formerly; how some remote peoples have 
discovered that we exist. But what is this to the enriching 
of our ideals by the discovery that we have a young man- 
hood of fine and honest and genuine stuff? This it is that 
strengthens us in faith in ourselves. While the young heart 
of the nation is so whole and sound, so loyal and true, we 
cannot meet with disaster. This type of manhood, moreover, 
is not sectional: It was displayed from the North, South, 
East, and West. It abolished the color line. The black 
troops at San Juan have added laurels to the records of 
Fort Fisher. All parts of the country can rejoice in the 
display of good and sterling qualities in our boys. The 
nurses and helpers in the hospitals had the same spirit in 
them. Some of them died in the same cause. Their names 
are on the beadrolls, their memories are in our hearts. 

The war was sad. Many of us sincerely condemned and 
opposed it. It had its grim and grewsome aspects on battle- 
fields, on the decks of ships, in camp and hospital. It has 
had its pitiful and degrading side in the quarrels of men in 
place and power, in the revelations of incompetence, if not of 
fraud, in small bickerings and ungenerous criticism. But 
above all is the glory of the free gift of themselves made by 
our young men, too noble to grumble or complain at suffer- 
ings and privations. That young marine dying in the hospi- 

‘ tal, who, forgetful of self, condoled with Capt. Sigsbee for 
his loss, should be as immortal a picture as Sidney or 
Bayard. 


We live more than we know by great emotions. When 
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we are stirred by these, the flats of life are obliterated. Our 
petty gains and losses count for naught. We are lifted 
out of littleness into the pure ether of God’s ideals. Our 
growth is in noble instants, when the selfish and the mean 
are consumed in passionate pity, admiration, or gratitude. 
These moments are good for a nation as for an individual. 
The thrill that makes a whole people feel as one is the 
moment of greatest import. 

Chivalric souls still exist. They are in the next street, 
the next house, perhaps in our own home. How glorious 
when they are discovered by the glow of opportunity! 
Then we see that the commonplace, the literal side of life 
is not too broad to exclude the poetry that lies inherent in 
all, and will come forth in the heat of great occasions. 
The race waits for the highest possible achievement in the 
realm of soul, the reaffirmation of sublime facts. Heroism 
is one of these that in its complex nature defies analysis, 
but is recognized by the instant response of humanity. It 
throws itself without question into the gulf of necessity. 
No matter how costly the sacrifice, how noble the victim, 
it gives itself without stint or question, and the race is 
lifted up toward its star. A new step is gained. There is 
something better to try for in this humdrum world. So we 
would celebrate that generous ardor of youth that stops 
not to quibble or debate, but, being of the soldiers of God 
and hearing the word of command, goes forth to victory or 
to death, which is perhaps a higher victory. 


Current Copics. 


ALTHOUGH Congress has not made any specific declara-. 


tion of war against the people of the Philippines, a state of 
real war exists on the island of Luzon. The American 
forces, under the command of Gen. Otis, with Manila. as a 
basis of operations, and supported by Admiral Dewey’s fleet 
in the harbor. of Manila, are advancing upon the Filipinos. 
One after another of the rebel strongholds in the vicinity of 
Manila has fallen before the artillery of the Americans. 
Nearly every day there are more or less important skir- 
mishes between the American advance-guards and the Fili- 
pino outposts, a general engagement being eagerly sought 
by Gen. Otis and cautiously evaded by Aguinaldo’s lieuten- 
ants. It is estimated that so far more than three thousand 
people on both contending sides must have fallen in this in- 
formal war. The Filipinos do not appear to be at all dis- 


_couraged, in spite of the victories of the American troops 


over the armed mob under Aguinaldo’s command. At a 
recent meeting the Filipino assembly reiterated its expres- 
sion of confidence in the native commander-in-chief by an 
almost unanimous vote. : 

a 


Two important developments were reached during the 
week in the miserable succession of events that occurred 
during and since the war. The report of the board that 
had been investigating the conduct of the war by the War 
Department and its high-placed officers was made public 
on Sunday. It finds that the war was conducted admirably 
in every essential; that the beef furnished to the army was 
excellent in quality and sufficient in quantity; that Gen. 
Miles, as chief commanding general, was derelict in his 
duties, in that he did not inspect the army and its camps 
frequently enough. The board ventures upon an indication 
of criticism upon the War Department and its methods by 
suggesting that the department did not have things as well 
in hand as it might have had. It is a notable fact that a 
large part of the press of the country, with a conspicuous 
disregard of party lines, expresses the most lively dissatis- 
faction with the findings of the board. The suggestion is 
freely advanced that the board was created for a specific 
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purpose; that this purpose was the vindication of the offi- 
cials, both civil and military, in the War Department; and 
that this aim has been carefully pursued in the making of 
the report. \ 

: rd 


Tue other notable development in the military affairs of 
the country is the commutation of Gen. Eagan’s sentence 
by the President. The court-martial that tried Gen. Eagan 
on the charge of conduct unbecoming an officer anda gen- 
tleman found the accused guilty, and attached to its findings 


‘the only penalty provided by law,— dismissal from the army. 


For this penalty the President substituted the rather extraor- 
dinary one of suspension with full pay for six years. At 
the end of that time Gen. Eagan’s term of service will have 
expired. He will be formally restored to active duty, and 
then honorably discharged with the usual financial provi- 
sion, just as if he had never publicly applied vile epithets 
to the chief commanding general of the American army. 
There is a very general agreement of opinion that this treat- 
ment of a high officer, who had violated the most funda- 
mental rule of army discipline, will not contribute to the 
cause of discipline or good morale in the army. 


a 


THE extremely severe cold wave that has swept over the 
country from the Pacific to the Atlantic and from the Cana- 
dian border almost to the Gulf of Mexico has proved very 
nearly a national calamity. Parts of the South that knew 
snow only as a dim tradition were covered with snow-drifts. 
Nearly every Atlantic harbor was either badly blocked or 


entirely closed by large quantities of drift-ice, and the entire ° 


country shivered in the cold grip of a long-continued bliz- 
zard. In Texas droves of cattle are reported to have per- 
ished with their drivers. In parts of Colorado the mining 
industry has been virtually paralyzed by the failure of the 
railroads to pass coal through the snow-drifts that blockade 
the tracks, and in other parts of the same State entire 
townships have been threatened with starvation through the 
cutting off of supplies by the storm. The cold itself has 
been the most serious element of discomfort, and it will take 
some time to discover just how much damage was occa- 
sioned by the snow on the plains and by the ice in the rivers 
and harbors. 
& 


Tue Subsidy Bill and the Nicaragua Canal Bill are meet- 
ing with the most vigorous opposition in Congress. The 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations in the House 
has announced with considerable emphasis that a policy of 
retrenchment must be adopted by Congress if the gov- 
ernment is to maintain any semblance of business methods in 
the conduct of its affairs. This announcement is tanta- 
mount to a warning that the leaders of the majority in the 
present, Congress will not deal with the financial aspect of 
the marine Subsidy Bill, nor will they take the responsi- 
bility of voting the necessary appropriation for the Nicara- 
gua Canal. The administration is making strong efforts to 
hurry the Army Reorganization Bill through the Senate, but 
the opposition to the measure in that body is‘so strong as to 
furnish ground for the belief that no final action on the 
plans for a greater army will be taken during the present 
session. The prospects are that the incoming Congress will 
have to deal with the entire financial aspect of the three 
above-mentioned national problems which have resulted di- 
rectly or indirectly from the War of 1898.’ 


od 
Tue British House of Commons refused, by a vote of 89 


to 231, to consider the proposal that legislative action be 
taken against the progress of Roman Catholic sympathies 
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in the Church of England. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that the proposal, as it was put before the House, 
came from the opposition, and was therefore bound to meet 
with the solid resistance of the government benches as 
a party measure. The defeat of the liberal bill, however, 
and that by a majority of over two to one, leaves the ques- 
tion of reform in the Anglican church untouched. With 
the first change of government in England, the cause of 
anti-ritualism, it is safe to say, will be found as one of the 
leading issues of British politics. In the meanwhile, defeated 
as they have been in Parliament, the anti-ritualists intend 
to redouble their efforts along the lines of agitation. In 
any event, the vote in Parliament last week cannot be 
regarded as a final expression of parliamentary feeling on 
the great church question that is agitating the English 
people. ; 
a 


TuE Liberal party in the House of Commons, under the 
leadership of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, has developed 
an entirely unexpected vigor of attack upon the party in 
power. It is evident that the chief assaults upon the Salis- 
bury cabinet are to be made on the ground of its foreign 
policy. The Liberals are making every effort to find out just 
why it was that the Marquis of Salisbury apparently with- 
drew in panic before Russian aggression in China, and why 
the government has not taken a more vigorous stand in the 
Newfoundland shore question. In view of the Liberal plan 
of attack, the Fashoda incident, which resulted in a complete 
diplomatic triumph for the British foreign office, was one of 
the most fortunate things that ever happened in the career 
of the present British government. Without doubt that latest 
page in the history of Anglo-French relations will be cited 
with great freedom by the government leaders in their 
struggle with the regenerated Liberal party under the able 
and aggressive chief that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman is 
showing himself to be. 

& 


THE passage by the French Chamber of Deputies of the 
bill which provided for the withdrawal of the Dreyfus case 
from the criminal section of the court of cassation, and its 
reference to the full tribunal of cassation, places the entire 
matter exactly where it was before the ruling cabinet gave 
its pledge that the case should be revised and the innocent 
justified. ‘The cause of Dreyfus has once more become a 
political issue in the Chamber and in the streets of Paris. 
There is every ground for the prediction that the full court 
of cassation, when it receives the papers in the case, will 
already have made up its mind to report one of two unsatis- 
factory decisions: it will find either that a reopening of the 
case is unwarranted on the ground of newly discovered evi- 
dence or that the evidence against the accused is so strong 
and conclusive as to preclude the possibility of justification. 
It is hard to believe that either of these two decisions will 
be reached on judicial grounds. It is a notorious fact, at 
any rate, that the majority of the membership of the highest 
tribunal in France is opposed to a revision of the Dreyfus 
case. 

Pd 


A RUMOR suggestive of pathetic possibilities came from the 
grim North last week, when it was reported that a party of 
Samoyeds, wandering in the north of Siberia in search of 
mosses for their herd of reindeer, had come upon the remains 
of three Europeans at an extremely northern point in that 
desert of snow and ice. . The description given by the Sam- 
oyeds of the remains that had been found by them coincided 
with that of Major Andrée and his two companions, who 
left civilization two years ago in a balloon, on a voyage of 
discovery. This latest report from the North adds another 
page of possibility to the pathetic romance of science that 
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has béen written by the daring and devotion of that small 
army of heroes who have perished amidst the cold and bleak 
splendors of the polar land, in a vain endeavor to add to the 
sum total of human knowledge about the mysteries that lie 
concealed amidst the snow crags and ice mountains of the 
North. 

& 


Ir is announced definitely from St. Petersburg that the 
international conference to devise plans for the limitation 
of the armaments of the world is to be held at the Hague. 
The Russian government is apparently continuing its prepa- 
rations for the remarkable event in a business-like and dili- 
gent way. At the same time there comes the information 
from Port Arthur that Russia has over 25,000 troops in the 
Liao-Tung peninsula (at the south of which Port Arthur is 
situated), and that before spring has advanced far into 
summer the total Russian military strength on the peninsula 
will be 60,000 men, armed and equipped according to the 
latest models. It is suggested from St. Petersburg that the 
military activity of the Russian war office is the result of 

- similar activity by other countries that are interested in 
China. The fact remains, however, that the despatch of 
troops to China by England and Germany has practically 
ceased, and that the combined Anglo-German military 
strength in China does not amount to a moiety of the Rus- 
sian power massed there. 


Brevities. 


The czar does not wish to disarm, but to prevent the 
increase of armaments. 


At the mere suggestion, Mr. Carnegie offers $250,000 to 
build a public library in the city of Washington. 


The alleged decay of Presbyterianism in the city of New 
York is by some accounted for as the result of a decline of 
faith. 


During the coming year the Christian Life of London 
proposes to make an alphabetical list of the eminent men 
and women who as Unitarians have contributed to the better 
life of the world. 


Mrs. Hearst proposes now to build not only an ideal 
university, but also an ideal city. She is said to have pro- 
vided a fund of $150,000 with which to procure architectural 
and other plans for the improvement of San Francisco. 


Two articles with suggestions for the improvement of our 
towns and villages, written respectively by Dr. S. W. Abbott 
and Mr. Frank Sanborn for the Young People’s Religious 
Union, may be found on page 184, and should not be over- 
looked. 


The subliminal consciousness in the order of nature zs 
subliminal. In health we are happily unconscious both of 
our minds and of our stomachs. Too much self-conscious- 
ness indicates mental dyspepsia. When the-subliminal con- 
sciousness gets on top, insanity sets in, 


An English school board is worrying over the frequent 
marriages among the women who teach. A question has 
arisen as to whether in advertising for teachers the proba- 
bility of marriage should be offered as an inducement or 
good looks should be described as a disqualification. 


It is sometimes sickening to see the kind of men who suc- 
ceed in winning popular applause. It is sometimes dis- 
couraging to note the men who fail; but after all, in the long 
run, the unworthy succeed only with the unworthy, and the 
fitting fail to survive only when they are in the wrong place. 
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Every week the newspapers report mysterious events. 
There are robberies, murders, conspiracies, and accidents 
of which no detective is able to furnish the explanation. 


' And yet, if their advertisements are true, there are hundreds 


of clairvoyants who for money are constantly revealing to 
their clients all manner of secret things. Why do they not 
take the rewards offered by the authorities? Why do they 
not confer a benefit upon society by making secret crime 
impossible ? 


Whenever the programme is made for a meeting of the 


National Conference, somebody criticises the appearance of - 


well-known names. The choice of certain persons is some- 
times accounted for by saying that, “ when the Lord calls, 
they are always sitting on the front of the platform.” But the 
programmes are made for each meeting by a council that is 
always changing its membership. When different committees 
arrive at the same results, there must be a reason for their 
action. Probably the critics, making the programme, would 
do the thing they object to. 


A pamphlet of one hundred pages, well made up and in- 
dexed, gives the addresses, reports, and discussions of the 
Sixteenth Annual Conference of the Friends of the Indian, 
held at Lake Mohonk, N.Y., last October. Rev. W. E, 
Barton, who came near to having the last word, put his plea 
in this unusual form: “ What this conference desires for the 
Indians’ sake, I also desire for the sake of the white man,— 
for economy, for purity, for righteous government, and for 
the progress of civilization into every nook and corner. of our 
land, from Plymouth Rock to Puget Sound.” 


Letters to the Editor. 


The Colony of Doukhobortsy. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

In your issue of January 26, speaking of the colony of 
Russian “ Doukhobortsy ” that had recently arrived at Hali- 
fax, you say that they “will be distributed in small commu- 
nities at various points in the province of Cape Breton.” 
Kindly allow me to correct this by saying that the island of 
Cape Breton forms part of the province of JVova Scotia. 


Also, that it is the intention of the government to locate the 


Doukhobortsi in the north-west territories of Canada. 
A. W. R. 


Words of Dr. Channing. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


A friend, who, like so many of us to-day, is profoundly 
concerned about our country, asks me to call to the attention 
of your readers some words of Dr. Channing from his “ Elec- 
tion Sermon,” on “ Spiritual Freedom,” preached May 26, 
1830. 

“Earnestly do I desire for this country that, instead of 
copying Europe with an undiscerning servility, it may have 
a character of its own, corresponding to the freedom and 
equality of our institutions. One Europe is enough. One 
Paris is enough. How much to be desired is it that, sepa- 
rated as we are from the eastern continent by an ocean, we 
should be still more widely separated by simplicity of man- 
ners, by domestic purity, by inward piety, by reverence for 
human nature, by moral independence, by withstanding that 
subjection to fashion and that debilitating sensuality which 
characterize the most civilized portions of the old world... . 
The Union is endangered by the prostitution of executive 
patronage, through which the public treasury is turned into 
a fountain of corruption, and by the lust for power which 
perpetually convulses the country for the sake of throwing 
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office into new hands; and the only remedy for these evils is 
to be found in the moral indignation of the community, in a 
pure, lofty spirit which will overwhelm with infamy this selfish 
ambition.” James Dr NorMANDIE. 


The Name of God. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

All will agree with your recent correspondent that “the 
name of God” should receive impressive, reverential utter- 
ance; but none, let us hope, will adopt his pronunciation. 
An imperative rule of orthoépy is to sound every 7, but never 
to interpolate it improperly. No improvement is possible 
in the pronunciation of this sacred name. It is God, and 
should be so uttered. Any variation from this is peculiar, 
weak, irreverent. But, of all the mispronunciations yet heard, 
none is so bad as “ Gord.” “There was a man sent from 
God whose name was John.” In this short sentence is im- 
mortalized the noble name of John. Shall we speak it 
according to the rule of our friend? A reverent utterance is 
found, not in a new pronunciation, but in the outcome of a 
reverent spirit. Frep O. ELLIs. 


The Name of God. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

I have been expecting some one would write to the Register 
in response to C. E. Hudson’s letter about pronouncing the 
name of God. Mr. Hudson’s objection to giving the Creator’s 
name the correct sound reminds me of a young girl who 
insisted that “it is I” couldn’t be right because it “sounded 
wrong.” “All the people I live with,” she said, “say, ‘ It is 
me.’ ” 

In a certain Western debating society the subject under 
discussion on one occasion was, ‘‘Should the 7 in dog be 
sounded?” To my mind, Mr. Hudson’s plea is about as 
baseless as these examples. Surely, God is the tenderest, 
most reverent word we can speak. ‘“ The people I live with” 
pronounce it as it is spelled. I never heard any one say 
“‘Gord,’”’ and to me it would seem far from impressive and 
reverential to so mispronounce the name of the Creator. 

: F. A. W. 


Churches and Ministers. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


It is a singular coincidence that the last number of the 
Register, which contains an attempt of mine to clear away 
an obstinate misunderstanding in regard to the relations be- 
tween the American Unitarian Association and the ministers 
seeking opportunities of service, should contain also a letter 
from my friend Rev. T. J. Horner, which exactly illustrates 
the prevalefit and mischievous misconception. Mr. Horner’s 
letter contains the statement that ministers seeking employ- 
ment have told him “ that they dared not make personal ap- 
plication through friends, lest they be turned down at the 
office; while, if they went out through the office, it was to 
join the procession.” 

Presumably, when “the office” is spoken of, allusion is 
made to the office of the National Association. Let me 
' therefore repeat that the Association has nothing whatever 
to do with the settlement of ministers, save in churches 
which are aided by the Association. Officially, I have no 
more to do with this matter than the Secretary of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts. No minister is or can be 
“turned down” at this office. The Committee on the 
Supply of Pulpits is appointed not by the Association, but 
by the ministers themselves; and the names of candidates 
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are sent by that committee to churches seeking ministers at 
the request of the ministers themselves. 

The American Unitarian Association is engaged in an 
earnest endeavor to diffuse in this country the principles of 
pure Christianity. For this purpose it prints and distrib- 
utes literature, and seeks to establish and maintain Unitarian 
churches. It invites the co-operation and aid of churches 
and individuals who believe in Unitarian principles. It 
seeks the best men that it can find in the Christian ministry 
to conduct its missionary enterprises: With the conduct of 
the independent Congregational churches that co-operate 
with the Association, the officers and directors of the Asso- 
ciation. have nothing to do unless their advice is asked, as it 
might be asked unofficially of any discreet and interested © 
friend. Most Unitarian churches are quite able to manage 
their own affairs and select and settle their own ministers. 

Let us once for all have done with this bugaboo of “ the 
office.” Our little Unitarian fellowship has no pope and no 
college of cardinals. It is not an ecclesiastical corporation. 
It is a fellowship of free and independent churches. The 
national officers are simply the chosen agents of these 
churches in their organized missionary endeavors; and these 
officers seek not to rule, but to serve. 

SamuEL A. Exiot, Secy A. U. A. 


Unitarianism in Russia. 


BY REV. THOMAS VAN NESS, 


II. 
THE DOUKHOBORTSY AND MOLOKANS. 


Baron Haxthausen, who wrote in the forties, apparently 
knew very little of the Doukhobortsy; for he confounds 
them with the Molokans. Nevertheless, his testimony is 
valuable, because he actually.made a visit to the communal 
colony in the province of Taurida, where on the river 
Molochnaia dwelt some thousands of these rationalistic Rus- 
sian peasants. He tells us in his “Studien” (vol. i.) that 
the Doukhobortsy (?) base the family tie on mutual affection, 
and not on the mere physical fact of blood relationship. 
*“‘ The soul,” say the Doukhobortsy (?), “is the image of God, 
and the soul recognizes no earthly father or mother. The 
body springs from matter as a whole. It is the child of 
earth. ... There is only one Father, God, who dwells in 
each one of us, and one mother, universal matter, or Nature, 
the earth.” 

In 1868 a book- was published in Great Britain which 
does give us some further reliable information about the 
Doukhobortsy. It contains the record of a visit paid by 
some Quakers in the early years of this century to the Douk- 
hobdrtsy communal settlement, when the question was put, 
“What think ye of Christ?” The answer given directly 
was, “We believe that Christ was only a good man.” 
Again, when questioned about Adam, their spokesman said, 
“« We deny the degenerating influence of the fall of the first 
man.” ... ‘“‘ Adam’s fall was... for his soul alone.” The 
inner word (the revelation of God in the soul of man) is the 
... source of all wisdom.” The totality of that wisdom is 
what the Doukhobdrtsy understand to be the “ Book of 
Life.” 

The only other authoritative word I can find in reference 
to this peculiar people is to be found in the Russian orthodox 
Interlocutor,— surely; a source not too friendly to these here- 
tics. There, in almost identical words, we read this pas- 
sage: ‘“ The Doukhobodrtsy believe that God does not exist 
as. a separate personal being. The Deity, according to 
them, is unable to reveal its substance and glory otherwise 
than through man.” 
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Now that we have some knowledge of their belief gathered 
from various sources, a few words further about the persecu- 
tions to which they have been subjected, before we give our 
attention to the Molokans. Paul I., when informed of the 
Doukhobortsy, gave orders that all the adherents of “ that 
pernicious sect, unworthy of any clemency, should be ban- 
ished to the Siberian mines for life, and set to do the 
hardest work, and that they should zever have the chains re- 
moved from their hands and feet.” ‘They who deny the 
supreme authority of earthly potentates enthroned by the will 
of God shall feel sharply on their own bodies that there are 
authorities on earth established by God ... for the chastise- 
ment of villains like themselves.” i 

Stepniak tells us how, under this ukase issued in 1799, 
“ hundreds upon hundreds of the Doukhobortsy were seized, 
fiercely knouted, and then sent to the mines. Sometimes, in 
addition, they had to undergo the barbarity of bodily mutila- 
tion.” Fortunately for this despised sect,— and for all Rus- 
sia, in fact,—the reign of Catherine’s half-insane son was of 
short duration. Alexander I., who followed him upon the 
throne, had a warm heart and generous sympathies, 
Touched by the report of the awful sufferings inflicted on 
peaceful and innocent peasants, he issued a tolerant procla- 
mation, and permitted the Doukhobortsy to establish them- 
selves on the banks of the river Molochnaia, just opposite to 
where the Molokans had settled; and here he visited these 
communal settlements, drawn to them, no doubt, by his own 
propensity to mysticism. 

For over a quarter of a century the Molokans and the 
Doukhobortsy lived side by side, in separate yet peaceful 
and harmonious colonies; and in that period the interchange 
of thought which undoubtedly went on led to the older and 
more conservative sect dropping much of the mysticism im- 
posed upon it by Pobirdkhin,* especially the transmigratory 
theory in reference to the soul of Jesus passing into the 
bodies of other men, and becoming more nearly like the 
primitive and rationalistic brotherhood it had been before 
Pobirdkhin’s day. ; 

- When Nicholas became czar, he issued an order that all 
the Doukhobortsy and the Molokans should be enrolled in 
the army, or, on refusal, exiled to Siberia. 

As the two sects objected equally to bearing arms, this 
ukase was a terrible trial. The able-bodied men did not de- 
cline to fulfil the peaceful, every-day duties of the service; 
but, as we are told, “ when brought face to face with the 
enemy, they threw their arms to the ground, and refused to 
march or fire. ‘The most awful corporal punishments could 
not make them obedient, so that after a time the commander 
of the Caucasian army was compelled to pray the emperor 
‘“not to send him Doukhobortsy or Molokans, who demoral- 
ize the soldiers by their example and their propaganda.” 

Certain of the more intense sectarians were deported to 
the Siberian mines; but, as their peace-loving example 
preached louder than their words, they were all huddled 
together and sent to Nerchinsk, the deadliest mine of them 
all. The fury of the imperial hate at last fell with all its force 
upon the whole Doukhobdrtsy settlement-in Taurida prov- 
ince; and something like ten thousand people —old men, 
women, and children — were exiled, as we said before, to 
Trans-Caucasia. 

But all these cruelties and persecutions have not exter- 
minated the sect. And now, under a more liberal and en- 
lightened czar, they are being allowed to go where they 
please. With the record of cruelty, persecution, and exile 
back of them, is it a matter of wonder that, on their arrival 
at Halifax last month, the first contingent of 2,400 Douk- 
hobortsy immigrants to America should have raised their 


*A very interesting parallelism might be drawn between this autocratic peasant 
prophet and Brigham Young. Pobirdkhin, like his modern imitator, surrounded himself 
with a body of zealots called ‘‘ Angels of Death,’ because it was their duty to punish 
with death those who resisted his orders. He, too, claimed direct revelation from 
heayen, and ruled on earth in Christ’s place, 
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voices in praise and prayer? 
“ Doukhobdrtsy ”; for they have indeed proven themselves 


to be “Champions of the Spirit.” 


When we come to an examination of the Molokans, we 
find none of that philosophical, or rather theosophical, ten- 
dency which makes it so difficult to state correctly the belief 
of the Doukhobortsy. 

In, perhaps, 1770, after separating from the main body of 
“ Socinian non-orthodox ” refugees who were held together 
by Pobirdkhin, they formed a regularly organized sect which 
grew rapidly, so that in their original home alone (province 
of Tambovy) the census of 1843 gives them 200,000. Just 
how many more there were scattered through Southern 
Russia we have no way of estimating, as our best-known 
settlements are those along the Molochnaia River. 

In their turn the Molokans divide over the question of 
Sabbath observance, the majority of the sect, the more rad- 
ical, being to-day known as non-Sabbatarian. 

Prof. Kostomaroff, of the University of St. Petersburg, 
acknowledged in Russia as a most reliable historical author- 
ity, spent some years in the province of Saratov. In speak- 
ing of the Molokans, he describes one of their preachers in 
the following terms: “In his religious views this honored 
friend was a strict Unitarian. He recognized in Jesus 
Christ a great prophet, a man inspired by God as Isaiah and 
others had been. He believed in his miracles and even in 
his resurrection, but emphatically rejected the dogma of his 
divinity. He saw no proof of the Trinity of God either 
in the Old or New Testament.” ; 

In speaking, further on, of this same Sabbatarian branch 
of the Molokans, Prof. Kostomaroff says: “The congrega- 
tion was seated in rows on wooden benches on one side of 
the room. Opposite there was an open space on which 
stood the preacher in silent prayer, clad in a sort of black 
mantle, with an open Bible before him. When all were as- 
sembled and the doors shut, he delivered a prayer animated 
by the broad Deistic spirit of the Jews, and then began to 
address the audience. He spoke about God, the soul, peni- 
tence, and salvation in the same Unitarian spirit, appealing 
with great power to the emotions of his hearers.” 

The Molokans proper reject all external signs of worship, 
likewise all the sacraments. A text which they are very fond 
of quoting is, “The letter killeth, but the Spirit giveth life.” 
There is no distinctive dress which is attached to the office 
of reader. Indeed,.there is no regular reader or preacher, 
as with the Sabbatarian Molokans. When the congregation 
meets, some one of a half-dozen elders or persons versed in 
the Scripture reads, a choir at the beginning and end sings 
psalms, and at intervals the whole number of people present 
break forth in their popular hymns. The service varies in 
length according to the particular reader’s inclination, 
usually ending with the Lord’s Prayer. 

The reason why the Molokans have no chapels is because, 
as they teach, “God’s temple is the human heart.” “A 
church, they say, is built not of beams and boards, but of 
ribs.” Further, they declare that “church and society are 
one,” and as such “ should be constituted on the evangelical 


‘principles of charity, equality, and liberty.” 


Stepniak, the Russian Nihilistic writer, pays the Molokans 


.a high tribute in saying that “they are the most intellectually 


developed body among the whole of the Russian rural popu- 
lation.” 

The rapid growth of “ Stundism ” is also noteworthy. The 
Russian Mennonites are showing the same tendency toward 
rationalism exhibited by the Doukhobdrtsky and Molokans, 
and many of them are as distinctly Unitarian in their belief. 
I remember in my conversation with Count Tolstoi his ask- 
ing the question why, in America, the Universalists, Unita- 
rians, and Mennonites did not unite, The Stundists, how- 
ever, are so divided among themselves as to dogma that ne 
outside person to-day would dare state their exact belief, 


Surely, they deserve the name 


=. 
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The really important thing for us to See, as Beaulieu justly 
observes, is “the hold which rationalistic doctrines are gain- 
ing on the Russian peasant.” The question is now being 
raised, Will there be a fusion of the Molokans and liberal 
Stundists? “ Rationalism is gradually permeating and dis- 
pelling the haze of mysticism which hangs over the Russian 
plains. It is slowly insinuating itself into those dense rural 
masses which appear at first sight so impervious to Western 
ideas.... Rationalism is coming to the mujzk under the 
shelter of religion and in the name of faith.... The Russian 
peasant remains religious even in his revolt against the 


Church.” 


If a French Roman Catholic can write thus broadly and 
justly of beliefs differing so widely from his own, should not 
we, who are fellow-searchers after truth, extend the right 
hand of sympathy to those far-off Molokans, Stundists, and 
Doukhobdrtsky, and try in every way possible to forward their 
earnest attempts to come forth from darkness into light, and 
from superstition and strife into the glorious freedom of the 
sons of God? : 


For the Christian Register. 


The Kiss of God. 


BY JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 


When the great leader’s task was done, 
He stood on Pisgah’s height, 

And saw, far off, the westering sun 
Drop down into the night; 


Saw, too, the land in which, alas! 
He might not hope to dwell 

Spread fairly out; and then — for so 
Talmudic legends tell — 


Jehovah touched him, and he slept; 
And smooth the mountain sod 

Was levelled o’er him, and ’twas writ, 
“Died by the kiss of God.” 


- The kiss of God! We talk of death 
In many learned ways, — : 
We know so much, — which of them all 
So simple in its praise 


~ As this which from the oldest days 
Has treasured been apart, 
To comfort in this heel of time 
The mourner’s aching heart? 


We walk our bright or desert road, 
And, when we reach the end, 

Bends over us with gentle face 
The Universal Friend. 


Upon our lips his own are laid : 
We do not strive nor cry. 

The kiss of God! Upon that kiss 
It is not hard to die. 


London Letter. 


It has seemed good to our evangelical friends, O most ex- 
cellent Register, having traced out exactly all things from the 
very first, to set forth in order a declaration of those things 
which are most surely believed among them. And their set- 
ting forth is a very interesting one. It is a landmark in the 
religious thought of our day. It represents, so it claims, 
the belief of not less than sixty millions of Christians. It 
is a catechism prepared by special committees of the Na- 
tional Council of Evangelical Free Churches in England and 
Wales. These are Congregationalists, Presbyterians, Bap- 
tists, and the various ‘sections of Methodists. That we may 
know the certainty of those things wherein these orthodox 
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bodies are agreed, they have given us fifty-two questions 
and answers. It is a very concise little manual to tell us 
what evangelicals hold and teach, and what they wish their - 
children to believe. 

Two somewhat remarkable things are implied in this cate- 
chism. First, the acknowledgment that religious truth, like 
all other truth, needs restatement from time to time. Sec- 
ondly, it implies the growing desire among Christians of 
our day for unity,— a desire which, in churches that hold by 
unity of organization or of ritual, shows itself by efforts 
among Anglicans to recognize and be recognized by the 
Roman and Greek churches, but in these bodies, which hold 
by unity of doctrine, now shows itself in the endeavor to~ 
state what they hold in common, and to emphasize that. It 
is also assumed in this manifesto that the consensus of liv- 
ing Christians ina common statement is a sufficient author- 
ity for that statement: that here and now, without other 
supernatural guidance than such as comes to us in the best 
use of our intelligence, and in our own religious experience, 
we may boldly state the results at which we have arrived 
without insisting on their precise conformity with ancient 
evangelical formulas,— with any orthodox “ it hath been said.” 
One is glad to recognize that these advanced ideas have 
found their foothold at length in the minds of so many of 
our fellow-Christians. 

The answers to the questions of this catechism are given 
with singular simplicity and gentleness, above all with singu- 
lar flexibility. Things puzzling are to a great degree 
dropped, and so are things harsh. Take this, for instance: 
“ How must we think of God? God is an Eternal Spirit, 
Creator and Sustainer of all things. He is Love, boundless 
in power and wisdom, perfect in holiness and justice, in 
mercy and truth.” It is significant that, of the attributes thus 
assigned to God, Love alone is printed with a capital. “ By 
what name has Jesus taught us to call God? Our Father 
in heaven. What do we learn from this name of Father? 
We learn that God’made us in His own image, that He cares 
for us by His wise providence, and that He loves us far bet- 
ter than any earthly father can.” What an absence of the 
metaphysical! This is, indeed, recovering the mind and 
teaching of Jesus about God, and leaving all attempts to 
define him except in his relation to us, in those aspects 
which concern us. To dwell on this way of conceiving God, 
and to drop the rest, is surely to get on the right road. We 
can ask nothing better for ourselves or others than to believe 
thus about him with our whole hearts. 

Or take the question, “ What does Jesus say about him- 
self? That he is the Son of God, whom the Father in His 
great love sent into the world to be our Saviour from sin.” 
Here, again, is simplicity of expression capable of large in- 
terpretation, of expansion according to intellectual stand- 
point,—a thing surely to be desired in any statement which 
is to express a truth common to men on different intellectual 
levels. Each man who uses it is thus able to use it ina 
sense true to himself, Thus controversy is avoided, and 
unity promoted. 

It is even difficult to find fault with the tri-unity of this 
catechism. “What is the mystery of the blessed Trinity? 
That the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit into whose 
name we are baptized, are one God.” A most flexible state- 
ment! It certainly reduces the belief in the Trinity to its 
simplest terms. And he who sees in the three terms under 
which Christian thought has dealt with the mystery of God’s 
being, not the three individuals the unlearned man im- 
agines, but rather three modes of the one God,— the Father, 
as he is regarded as the original source of all; the Son, as 
he manifests himself in man and through man ; the Spirit, as 
he acts on men and with men,— and that these are not three, 
but one, will find it elastic enough for his philosophy. In 
thus reducing a mysterious doctrine to its simplest terms, 
our evangelical friends have shown us what comes from the 
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simplification of all doctrinal statements. They then at once 
became flexible, and fit the movement of the mind readily. 
This is legitimate and desirable. We need this freedom and 
flexibility in religious formulas. 

About the Bible this catechism teaches what we have heen 
teaching this long time, but what we have been told was 
heresy. It puts it very simply,—‘ the inspired record of 
God’s revelation, given to be our rule of faith and duty.” 
This word “inspired” may be taken in various senses; but 
the main interest here lies in this: that the Bible is recog- 
nized as the “ record” of a revelation; that is, the record of 
man’s knowledge, his ever-growing knowledge of God. This 
is just what the Bible is,— not an infallible communication 
from God, perfect from the first. One is also interested in 


’ the practical use of the Bible as here set forth—to be 


used as throwing light on faith and duty, not for barren 
textual -disputes or discussions. 

Throughout the intention is to present evangelical beliefs 
as now held,—not what this catechism denies, but what it 
leaves unsaid, what it passes over lightly, unemphasized ; 
and what it brings into the front rank gives the interest to 
the venture. Take its treatment of sin, its origin and re- 
sults. The old notions of the fall and original depravity are 
softened to this: that, although man was made innocent at 
first, yet he fell into disobedience, and since then no one has 
been able in his own strength to keep God’s law. Why, if 
we drop the one word ‘‘ made,” and read instead, “ Man was 
innocent at first, yet fell into disobedience,” we have a state- 
ment that simply gives the experience of every child born 
into the world. As to the consequences of sin, the next 
edition of this manual of present-day orthodoxy might be 
improved by changing the abstract word “ sin,’’ which seems 
something distinct from ourselves, into “sinning.” Then we 
should read, ‘‘Sinning separates a man from God, corrupts 
his nature, exposes him to manifold pains and griefs, and, 
unless he repents, must issue in death eternal.” This, so far 
aS our experience can follow it, is just the result sinning 
always brings. In the last assertion, which goes beyond ex- 
perience,— “unless he repents, must issue in eternal death,” 
—how is the doctrine of hell and eternal woe stripped of 
those imaginative horrors men have piled up and brought 
to the solemn unknown whose veil none can lift! 

It has been well said that the direction in which we are 
moving is the important thing, not the precise stage at 
which we have arrived. It is so, truly. The tendency, the 
set of the current, is the main thing. Are we moving up 
stream or down? He who knows that knows where we shall 
certainly arrive. Therefore, with sympathy and gladness 
we note the new set of the current. Hitherto, when men 
have formulated a new statement of belief, it has been’ to 
bring out their differences, to make definitions more precise 
and rigid, to prevent expansion. Our friends might have 
gone much further in their simplifications, perhaps. They 
might have stuck still closer to experience. It would have 
been more modest not to have defined the way in which God 
deals with us or Jesus helps us. But, comparing this lafter- 
day catechism with its predecessors, one has no doubt at all 
as to its direction. The spring wind is breathing over and 
melting the ice, swelling the new buds on the ancient trunk. 

The truly fruitful movements are not those of revolution, 
but those of evolution. Truth spreads like the leaven the 
woman puts in the three measures of meal. It is an in- 
working, not an imposition. This is bound to disappoint 
some of us, who glory in the great réle we believe ourselves 
to have played. We have supposed that, when people began 
to see as we see, they would naturally come over to us, 
throw in their lot with us. For we, perhaps, have felt as the 
chosen people did, that they were the fountain of divine 
knowledge, that this would be seen, and then the whole 
world would come to Jerusalem, begging to become Jews. 
But it was not so. Those eternal truths of the Oneness, 
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the Holiness, the Goodness of the Eternal, were absorbed by 
the world, and became its common truths; and nobody came 
to Jerusalem! 

The great movement of thought in our time, the miiuehee 
of sound historical criticism, the desire for a common life, 
the elevation of disposition above doctrine, are all working 
within the various branches of the Church; and their result 
will be seen not so much in individuals who detach them- 
selves as in the fresh developments within the branches of 
the Church themselves. This simply means that God will 
bring round what most in the religious world we desire and 
aim at in a larger way than ours. It ought to please us that 
his will, somewhat better than any denominational, should be 
done. If the whole lump is leavened, the most "reasonable 
among us will be satisfied. S. F. 


For the Christian Register, 
From Shore to Shore. 


BY MARY WOODWARD WEATHERBEE. 


God pity us poor sailors of the sea! 

Who mutiny ’gainst fate when waves dash high, 
Billow on billow breaking ’gainst the sky, 

Perils redoubling upon perils; we 

Who on life’s ocean now, from shore to shore, 
See not by faith the hills empurpling rise, 

Of that dear land where our affection lies. 

God pity us, poor sailors, shore from shore! 
Who see not at the helm a stronger power 
Than our weak arm, that in the stress and strain 
Guides us unerting to the gladsome hour, 

Past shoals and reef, nearer that sunlit plain, 
Home of the soul, where after voyage a calm; 
And then for joy of heart a holy psalm. 


The Truths of Unitarianism and their Contributions to 
the Growth of Orthodoxy. 


BY REV. HEBER NEWTON, 


II, 


The third affirmation in the contents of original Unitarian- 
ism was the unity of God. 

This truth has, of course, always been confessed by or- 
thodoxy. The Nicene creed opens with the affirmation, “I 
believe in one God.” But it has been through fifteen cen- 
turies clouded and confused by the other great metaphysical 
affirmation concerning God, which was embodied in the creed 
of Nice, as fully elaborated by the Council of Constantinople, 
—the doctrine of the Trinity. This doctrine, whatever it 
means, is, by the first sentence of the Nicene creed, plainly 
relegated to a secondary and subordinate position in Chris- 
tian theology as an elaboration or amplification of the Divine 
Unity. Yet, curiously enough, it has usurped the place of 
the primal doctrine, absorbed into itself the interest of philo- 
sophic speculation and of religious faith, and become the 
article of a standing or falling church, the distinctive note 
of orthodoxy. As might have been expected, a metaphysi- 
cal speculation of such a transcendent nature has in every. 
age risen or fallen with the philosophical capacities of the 
Church; and, since in every age the mass of churchmen 
have been unphilosophical, the religious thought of the day 
in the Church has always dropped to the low level on which 
we find it at the opening of our century. As then held, not 
only by laymen, but by clergymen, not only by parish priests, 
but by secular divines, it was, to all intents, a hopeless con- 
fusion of the Divine Unity, even when it was not a practical 
denial thereof. The three persons of the Trinity were then 
three persons in the popular sense of the word,— three indi- 
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Against this dogma of orthodoxy, Channing and the early 
Unitarians lifted up their protest. From beneath the dog- 
matic speculation which had buried it out of sight, they res- 
cued this basic belief of Christianity, and essayed to rear a 
new Church upon its simple, massive outlines. In the fa- 
mous sermon at the ordination of Rev. Jared Sparks, in Balti- 
more, 1819, upon Unitarian Christianity, Dr. Channing, in 
proceeding to state “‘some of the views which we derive from 
that sacred Book, particularly those which distinguish us 
from other Christians,” gave the first place to “the doctrine 
of God’s unity, or that there is one God, and one only.” 
The emphasis laid upon this doctrine by those heretics, and 
the opprobrium thereby excited. among those who confessed 
it with their lips, led to the affixing upon this new movement 
the name which has ever since clung to this denomination. 

With the growth of Unitarianism, this truth has come to 
be recognized as even more of a basic belief in a rational 
system of religious thought than was suspected a century 
ago. It is the truth which evolution enforces upon the mind 
of man, as the fundamental doctrine in a true theology. All 
the forces of nature slip one into the other, and show them- 
selves to be but one Force, masked in various forms. The 
earths and minerals with which we are familiar here we 
should find about us if we made our home in Jupiter or 
Saturn. Apples fall from trees there, if there trees be at all, 
just as here. Water runs down hill in Mars as on our earth. 
All laws in every field of life prove to be but the same law, 
writ in terms of chemistry or biology, of geology or astron- 
omy, of political economy or sociology, of physics or of 
ethics. Musical chords draw geometric figures. Colors 
dance in rhythmic waves. The order of the anthill and the 
beehive is the secret of civilization. One law everywhere 
discloses itself, clothed with regnant majesty, throughout the 
cosmos which is verily a universe. One Infinite and Eternal 
Energy, forth from which we all proceed, in which we live 
and move and have our being,—this is the supreme revela- 
tion of physical science. 

More than ever does orthodoxy now need the fresh em- 
phasis upon the doctrine of the divine unity which Unita- 
rianism laid a century ago, if its theology is to become 
scientific. It is not merely that the unmetaphysical think- 
ing and unphilosophical talking of the plain people in the 
churches hopelessly muddles thought upon this mystery, 
in its vociferous iterations of praise to the “ ever-blessed 
Trinity,’—an evil to be expected of the infallible Demos 
when he takes the chair of theology,— but it is that phil- 
osophic minds, trained in theologic habitudes and learned 
in the law of the Fathers, mix, quite as hopelessly, pious 
nonsense with this doctrine. Such a subtle thinker and 
a genuine scholar as John Henry: Newman, in his history 
of the Arians, speaks repeatedly concerning the persons of 
the Trinity as “they” and “them.” Even such an au- 
thority in patristic lore, such a true expert in theology, 
thus dropped into the inexcusable heresy of some of the 
early Fathers, who declared that the three persons of the 
Godhead are three individuals. This is pure tritheism,— 
a doctrine of three Gods. 

Orthodoxy must therefore, as it seems to me, accept this 
great affirmation of Unitarianism as a truth, its own truth, 
which it has confused and obscured, if not denied, and 
must reaffirm, as the fundamental conception of theology, 
that ancient word of the Mother of Christianity,— “ Hear, 
O Israel, the Lord thy God is one God.” Such an accept- 
ance of the Unitarian affirmation concerning the divine 
unity does not, however, call upon orthodoxy to renounce 
its venerable doctrine of the Trinity. The unity of God 
is something more mystic than a mere unity. Unitarian- 
ism has often fallen into the error of forgetting this axiom 
of a philosophic theology. The divine unity is, as the 
unity of the cosmos, the oneness of boundless variety, of 
infinite multiplicity. The Trinity is a cosmological and 
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philosophical symbol, in which is held the conciliation of 
polytheism and monotheism,— the truth of God as the one 
in the many, the unity in variety. It is the most venerable 
of religious symbols, its origin being lost in the dim distance 
of antiquity. It is the most catholic of religious symbols, 
its presence being found in the art and theosophy of India 
and Egypt and Judea and Greece. It is the symbolic for- 
mula in which antiquity has preserved the very truth that 
the modern man is recognizing, the principle of unity in 
variety. In it-is held the fundamental classification of all 
religions, as they group themselves into nature worships, 
historic reverences, and individual inspirations, each being 
a revelation of God, the God of nature, of humanity, and 
of the individual soul, these three Gods being but the one 
living and true God in threefold manifestation. The fun- 
damental truth of philosophy is conserved in this symbol,— 
the truth that all the phenomena of the universe, in their 
infinite variety, are the manifestations of the reality which, 
though it transcends all existence, is within all existence, 
mounting through all existence toward perfection, and that 
this reality, in these threefold distinctions, is but one,— the 
unity in variety which constitutes the universe. The high- 
est generalization of science is shrined in this symbol,— the 
truth that the cosmos itself, the ordered universe, in its 
totality of infinitely diversified forms of existence, material 
and mental, is an organism in which the separate entities 
are related to one another as parts of a stupendous whole, 
the universe itself being a manifestation of an Infinite and 
Eternal Energy, which manifests in the objective world of 
matter as substance, form, and force, and in the subjective 
world of mind as intelligence, conscience, and will, and 
that this energy is one. The core of the creed which affirms 
the Trinity must be the belief in the divine unity. Every 
interpretation- of the Trinity which denies the unity must 
be a heresy,-and every statement of the Trinity which 
confuses the unity must be a blunder. 

There was one further content of original Unitarianism 
which needs simply to be noted, in passing; and that was the 
thought of the moral perfection of God. 

Could the Christian Church ever have denied the moral 
perfection of God? ‘Theoretically, no; practically, yes. Im- 
perfection is a mild term to apply to the Omnipotent Mon- 
ster of Calvinism. And Calvin was the tyrannous master of 
men’s minds in the beginning of our century. Recall for one 
moment that vision of God which is now happily fading out 
from the mind of the Church,— the God who called man into 
being and peopled the earth with untold generations of men 
and women; allowing the first father of the race to be 
tempted into sin; endowing all his posterity, not only with 
the taint of his sin, but with its guilt; binding them to evil in 
the chains of the law of heredity ; ordaining as the penalty of 
such sin an everlasting existence in conscious misery; offer- 
ing a probation on earth as a possibility of escape from: this 
doom which only mocks the misery of men who find them- 
selves meshed in the thraldom of such an inheritance, and 
entrapped by their environment into constant temptation ; 
providing a redemption from this doom which is only made 
known to'a small portion of the race, but loses its efficacy to 
those who have no opportunity of learning of it; foreordain- 
ing in an arbitrary choice certain souls to this salvation, and 
remanding the rest of mankind to the law of the damned for- 
ever ; consigning infants to this prison-house of torture, from 
which no doors opened outward through the ages of eternity ! 
The earthly parent who could act thus toward his offspring 
would be doomed to the gallows, unless remanded to an 
insane asylum. 

Unitarianism was. in alliance with Universalism in its 
revolt against this devil on the throne of power. Above 
these dense clouds of superstition around the throne of the 
Most High, lurid with images of ghastly horror, the goodly 
fellowship of the prophets of America saw arising the vision 
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of a God who was mirrored in the eyes of Jesus of Naza- 
reth; the Being who eternally lives the ideals of our human 
nature; the absolute perfection of the justice and mercy and 
love which we recognize and reverence and aspire to realize 
in ourselves. 

These were the contents of original Unitarianism, the 
divineness of man, the humanity of Jesus, the unity of God, 
the moral perfection of God. These great affirmations have 
through these centuries been yielding the material for a new 
growth of orthodoxy. 

But Unitarianism is no fixed system of thought. 
so much a system of thought as a way of thinking. 

It is not so much a body of belief as a movement of the 
mind of man in religion. Unitarianism has therefore been 
in a constant changefulness of movement from the beginning. 
Its story has been a record of the steady and progressive 
movement of great principles, working themselves out logi- 
cally toward their inevitable conclusion. Unitarianism has 
thrown itself on the deep currents of human thought, has 
unfurled its sails to the winds of God,— those calm trade- 
winds of the spiritual universe into which this age has swept 
our world,—and is moving onward with the progress of 
mankind. We can trace clearly the direction of this move- 
ment, though its issues are not yet clearly defined. In these 
conclusions are to be found the logical outgrowth of its basic 
ideas, its central convictions. 

Summarize the contents of original Unitarianism as above, 
and see how they resolve themselves into the thought which 
gave its name to this new phase of Christianity, the thought 
of unity. 

God is one. All things are therefore one inGod. “ All 
are but parts of one stupendous whole.” The infinite variety 
of the cosmos constitutes an organic unity, the universe. All 
existence is one, through the one indwelling Divine Life. 
All spheres, all forces, all laws, are correlated. All discords 
are undeveloped harmonies. In that God is one, all is one. 
From this follow logically certain conclusions toward which 
the trend of Unitarianism is clear and resistless. 

The old distinction between the natural and the supernat- 
ural falls away. Nature is a realm, rightly thus called. Nat- 
ure is no mere nature, no form of material organization, me- 
chanically moving with automatic regularity and undeviating 
fixity under the action of blind and unintelligent forces. Its 
order is something more than a sequence of physical proc- 
esses. It achieves results beyond the power of a machine, 
however cunning. Plastic, fluent, surprising us with ever 
new secrets, lighting up with mystic meanings, betraying the 
action of intelligent forces, moving toward the end,— it is an 
organism instinct with an Infinite Life. The cosmos isa 
body whose soul is God. So nature itself is in its inmost 
mystery a supernature, and the natural and the supernatural 
are but the outer and the inner aspects of one reality. 

The old antithesis between Law and Miracle falls away. 
There is a reign of law. It isa universal reign: its sphere, 
not a province of creation, but the cosmos itself; not a king- 
dom, but an empire. . But this reign of laws forms a hierarchy 
of laws,— laws enfeoffed one from another in ever-ascending 
rank. We rise through creation from laws physical to laws 
mental and moral. The terms change from physics to ethics. 
Laws rank each other on the field of action. When a law of 
a higher gtade comes upon the field, it supersedes the law of 
a lower grade. Then we have a miracle,—a deed impossible 
on the lower plane, by lower forces, in lower laws. But this 
miracle is only “a premature fact,”—an action ahead of its 
scheduled time in the progress of man. When it ceases to 
be unusual, it falls into the conventional order, and becomes 
a commonplace fact. “ ‘Thus we climb to Paradise by the 
stairway of surprise.” 

The old distinction between religions as natural or re- 
vealed disappears in a larger conception of religion, as at 
once natural and revealed. All religions are expressions of 
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man’s nature, of that nature in some parts and some stages 
of development, of the good or of the evil in man, as he con- 
fronts the mysteries amid which he wakens to self-conscious- 
ness. Religions always seek to find their sanction outside 
of man’s being, under laws externally given, written by the 
hand of some God or of his human deputy. The Law-giver 
sits within the soul of man, and issues his dictates through 
the voice of conscience. Religion is not called into exist- 
ence by miraculously given institutions. It comes into exist- 
ence with the life of man, and creates its needful institutions. 
It is as natural as nature. 

But nature itself is the nature of the Divine Being, the 
constitution and order of the Omnipotent Power, the habi- 
tude and system of the Infinite Life, the body of the Soul in 
the universe, the material with which the Indwelling Spirit 
wraps himself round as he comes forth into action, the liv- 
ing garment of God. Its formation is expressive of the in- 
forming Spirit, its every fold suggests the figure of him 
whom it conceals. Its forces are the activities of his en- 
ergy, its laws the disclosures of his mind. All our knowl- 
edge of the universe is a knowledge of him who is its sub- 
stance and its life. All discovery is an unveiling or reveal- 
ing, the human nature grasping that which the divine nature 
is holding out. Religion is, therefore, as is every other 
form of man’s intellectual life, the natural action of the 
mind of man in feeling after God, if, haply, it may find him; 
and as such it is a revelation of the God who moves in 
every action of the human mind. The history of man is the 
revelation of God. 

The old antithesis between the sacred and the secular re- 
solves itself into the two opposite poles of one and the same 
truth in a life of man which is at once secular and sacred. 
The secularities are the spheres of the Divine Life, and 
therefore sacred. The sacrednesses are the realization of 
the presence and power of God, whose field of action is the 
whole secular life of man, the boundless functions of civili- 
zation. The divine kingdom is not the Church alone: it is 
the State,— the vast and complex social organism duly artic- 
ulated into the various functions of civilization, and crowned 
with the co-ordinating head. All useful institutions growing 
out of man’s needs are divine institutions, developments of 
the divine idea, coming into existence under a divine provi- 
dence, working out a divine purpose, hallowed by divine 
sanction, breathed out with divine life. The secular is the 
sphere of the sacred life: the sacred is the secret of the 
secular functionings of life. 

The contrast between the true religion and false religions 
melts thus into a comparison between the different degrees 
of development of the one spiritual life of man. All relig- 
ions as they are real, are true,—true for the age in which 
they satisfy man, true to the universe as he then knows it. 
They become false as they are outgrown, as they cease to 
interpret reasonably and ethically the problems of the starry 
worlds on high and of the moral law within. False religions 
are simply iraperfect religions, looked back upon by the men 
who have passed beyond them in the progress of intellect 
and conscience. The one spiritual reality of the universe 
refracts in varying angles on the prism of man’s soul, as 
he stands in different lands, under different environments, 
dowered with different heredities; and so we have the 
colors of the great religions of earth,— rays alike of the 
one Light which lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world. 

The old antagonism between science and religion disap- 
pears in a scientific conception of religion and a religious 
interpretation of science. Science is the knowledge of that 
nature which is the material manifestation of the one Reality, 
—God. Every knowledge gained by science, in so far as 
it is a true knowledge, is a knowledge of God. Of the 
sacred mysteries of the true temple,—the whole earth full of 
this glory,— Science is the Levite, preparing the material for 
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the altar of worship; while Religion is the ordained priest, 
lighting the flame upon the altar. Science yields the truths 
which, together with those contributed by philosophy and 
art and every other true form of intellectual life, constitute 
the real orthodoxy or correct body of thought, for the hous- 
ing of faith, into which religion breathes a soul. 

The distinction between the Bible as an inspired book 
and the other sacred books as uninspired volumes disap- 
pears in a conception of inspiration which finds the divine 
reality of inspiration present in all true breathings of the 
soul of man in “the thin air of life’s supremest heights.” 
The men of Israel did not err in deeming themselves in- 
spired, though they confused the nature of’ the inspiration 
and wrongly circumscribed its action in themselves. One 
and the same mystic reality is all inspiration under every 
form of religion, in every sacred book or Bible, only in differ- 
ing stages of evolution, God speaking in the soul of man in 
“ differing portions.” 

The cruel conflict of creeds ceases in a conception of that 
great word credo which symphonizes all the discordant voices 
of belief in one harmony of faith. As devout Moham- 
medans have believed that their Kuran embodies a creed 
miraculously given to Mohammed, so devout Christians have 
believed that their great councils have formulated a creed 
miraculously given under the influences of the Holy Ghost. 
The churchman’s conviction of the truth of his creed is his 
conviction of the error of all other creeds. Loyalty to such 
a creed rebukes fellowship with those who deny it. 

But, when a creed is accepted as true in the same way that 
all other truths are accepted,— as the results of man’s own 
mental processes, the conclusions of his own reasonings,— 
then the authority of the creed becomes the authority of the 
human consciousness, to be accepted reverently by all men 
so long as it can be thus received, but, when by any man it 
cannot thus be. acknowledged, to be ignored or even denied 
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bonds of fellowship. Creeds as human expressions of the 
divine mysteries need separate men only as the creeds of 
science and philosophy separate their followers,— without 
stirring up the odium theologicum. I need not part company 
with any souls whom my soul owns as of blood kin, because 
our intellects do not see face to face the mysteries transcend- 
ing all comprehension. Life is that which is truly divine, 
that in which God is. And the highest life, the life of soul, 
character, is the very Shechinah of the Holy One. In his 
presence we are all one,— one in the oneness of the Lord and 
Giver of Life, the Ghost of holiness. All who feel the 
electric touch of sympathy in the spirit, as loving one and the 
same goodness, know themselves bound with “bands of a 
man” in the unity of the spirit, the life divine. Religion is 
at heart ethical. It is the law of life, swaying our lives into 
the eternal order. All souls whose orbits are shaped by this 
law are of the same solar system. The right truths of relig- 
ion are the orthodox thoughts which lead to right life. If 
the life be right, somewhere in the soul must be hidden the 
right thoughts of life. 

The heart of every noble creed is found in the conviction 
which impels such a life. The ideals thus sought by a man 
are the ideas out of which the universe has sprung, in which 
man himself exists, as a thought of God. Spiritual con- 
yiction itself, the recognition by the human spirit of the 
spiritual nature of the universe, this is the core of faith. 
And this confession of the one true faith is ‘made wherever 
man lives in the spirit, mastering the world, the flesh, and 
the devil. 

‘The sharp contrast between this life and the life to come, 
as between two wholly distinct and unlike existences, pales 
in a vision of life which is of one and the same nature 
before and after death, under the same laws here and here- 
-after, a continuous development in this world and in other 
worlds, the unity of life binding all stages of human story 
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into a history broken only by the chapters which divide, 
without separating, the contents of the whole. Earth is not 
‘a mere probation, entailing the reward and the doom which 
we call heaven and hell; but earth rises into heaven and 
sinks into hell as we live aright now and here. While life 
forever knows the struggle ruling its progress, rejoicing in 
the strain of effort after the ideal, and from its failure 
rising to try, try again, for the good missed, but never lost. 

And thus the final antithesis of thought and life disap- 
pears in the ultimate synthesis, as the opposition between 
good and evil ends in the triumph of the good, the disap- 
pearance of the evil. The problem of evil is solved in the 
problem of the divine unity. In that God is one, one is 
the substance of all being, one the issue of all existence. 
If there are two Gods, a God of light and a God of dark- 
ness, a power of goodness and a power of evil, good and 
evil may coexist in an eternally drawn battle of the unt 
verse. In that there is only one God, good must conquer 
evil, good has already conquered evil, good has no need to 
conquer evil, since it is the one alone reality of being. As 
the reality of all being stands forth disclosed as goodness, 
all evil is revealed as unreal, unsubstantial, unenduring, 
the ephemeral experiences of the eternal, the false and 
fleeting appearances of actuality which fall away from the 
growing reality, the phenomena beclouding the substance 
of being, the illusions which flee away before the rising 
light of life. The imperfections of the developing life are 
lost in the perfected processes of progress, and the evil 
which was good in the making is no more in the good 
which is made. 

Thus large and lasting loom the issues of the concept of 
the unity of God. Toward some such conclusions sets the 
trend of thought through a growing Unitarianism, beyond a 
peradventure. In which direction makes the movement of 
man’s mind in our day, unmistakably. Thitherward, there- 
fore, does the Church at large tend, without a question, how- 
ever slowly, as the deep current below the drift of the ages lays 
hold of the sacred ark, and bears it along toward the haven — 
where we ought to be, whether or not we there would be. 
An orthodoxy which shows itself alive by growing must needs 
grow in this direction. A growing orthodoxy proves itself 
capable of absorbing these ideas and ideals, of assimilating 
them and working them over into constituent components of 
its body of belief, since the soul of that body of belief is the 
faith in the unity of God, out of which they are all evolved. 
Whatever may yet be sloughed from our venerable orthodoxy 
in this process of evolution will be thus cast aside, the vital 
forces of the soul forming out of these living elements the 
fresh tissues from which the body is to be rewrought. 

This double process is even now on-going before our eyes, 
with a rapidity which at times bewilders us. The issue is 
clear. It will be the reverent recognition by the Church of 
that vision which the modern seer beheld, as the culminating 
revelation coming to man through the experiences of earth ; 


the awed sight of 


« That God which ever lives and loves, 
One God, one law, one element, 
And one far-off, divine event, 

To which the whole creation moves.” 


Prayer. 


We thank thee, O God of love, for all that thou hast given 
us in our friends, and in those whom thou hast made most 


dear to us. Bless them exceeding abundantly, above all 


that we can ask or think. Help us to love each other in 
thee and for thee, to be one in heart through all separations, 
and to walk as friends in the path of thy service. And 
finally unite us ever in that world where peace and love are 
perfect and immortal. Amen. 
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What can be done to improve the 
Health of Towns?* 


BY S. W. ABBOTT, M.D. 


No efficient work can be done toward im- 
proving the health of a town without, at 
least, an elementary knowledge of the causes 
which collectively tend to injure the public 
health. 

Among these the following may be named as 
the chief causes worthy of enumeration: over- 
crowding, or density of population; poverty ; 
filth; impure water supply; impure food sup- 
ply (especially milk) ; defective disposal of 
house drainage; dampness of houses and 
locations; unhealthy occupations (such as 
knife-grinding, rag-sorting, and dusty occu- 
pations generally, painting, bar-tending, 
working in lead, etc.) ; overwork, both phys- 
ical and mental; want of exercise; defective 
school hygiene; lack of control of infectious 
diseases, especially those of children; intem- 
perance and licensed saloons. 

In most of the cities and towns in the 
United States at the present day, having a 
population of over five thousand inhabitants, 
the laws provide a board of health, which 
attends to these matters, and executes the 
laws which relate to the health of the com- 
munity. 

There are also large and flourishing organ- 
izations, both State and national, whose 
object is to promote the public health, and 
to meet together and discuss measures and 
propositions for the improvement of the gen- 
eral health of the community. Such organ- 
izations have accomplished very much toward 
this end. 

Now it is also true that smaller local or- 
ganizations may be established, even in the 
smaller cities and towns, having the same 
object or end in view. Such local clubs, or 
societies, may act as auxiliaries to the estab- 
lished boards of health of towns, or may 
act independently. They may find abundant 
work to do in considering the various topics 
which I have enumerated above, and others 
of a similar nature, such, for example, as 
the reduction of infant mortality in towns, 
the establishment of public baths, pleasure 
and recreation grounds, the sanitary care of 
streets and waste places, and the disposal of 
ashes, paper, garbage, and other kinds of 
household waste. A small sanitary library 
may be purchased, ‘and a course of free lect- 
. ures upon health topics maintained. During 
the Civil War two great voluntary associa- 
tions —the Sanitary Commission and the 
Christian Commission—lent most efficient 
and valuable aid to the government. During 
the recent Spanish War the Voluntary Relief 
Association performed a similar voluntary 
service, and accomplished a vast amount of 
good for the relief of sick and wounded sol- 
diers and sailors. 

So, in any town, a voluntary sanitary or- 
ganization may accomplish much good by 
awakening a public interest in the subject of 
practical hygiene, and adopting measures for 
improving the general condition of the people 
in such lines as I have suggested. Since 
habits formed in early life are more likely to 
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become permanently fixed than those which 
are formed at a later period, it is quite im- 
portant that, at least, the elementary princi- 
ples of personal hygiene should be taught in 
the public schools, even in the lower grades, 
and that the lessons of personal cleanliness, 
abundance of fresh air, pure water, and pure 
and simple food, are quite as important as 
the alphabet and the multipli¢ation table. 


The Beauty of Villages.* 


BY FRANK SANBORN. 


I suppose three essential things enter into 
the beauty of towns and villages, —situation, 
architecture, and landscape gardening; that 
is, the beauteous arrangement of trees, gar- 
dens, and public grounds. There are situa- 
tions which of themselves almost make a 
village lovely. Such is that of Taormina, 
in Sicily, on a high bluff, overlooking the 
magically colored Sicilian Sea, with the 
mountain of Mola, rising steep above the 
village, fifteen hundred feet more; while in 
the distance is the majestic cone of Etna, 
always snow-covered, and with a light smoke 
wafted this way or that from the crater, when 
the volcano is not actively in eruption. Then 
the harmless smoke is changed to destructive 
fire: But Taormina is safe; for a wide 
river-bed interposes between it and the foot 
of the ‘‘Fair Mount,’’—Mongibello. But, 
besides this unparalleled site, the little 
town, smaller in population than our Con- 
cord, has architecture which, in variety and 
fitness and proportion, excels anything that 
most of our large American cities can show; 
and around it are gardens, vineyards, groves, 
and lines of trees, which give the proper 
embellishment and environment. Bits of the 
old town wall and gateways, with an aque- 
duct over the arched gate, leading from the 
mountain to a fountain below, add to the 
quaint beauty of the place, as you approach 
it from Messina by the highway. 

Of course, few American towns can hope 
for these romantic accessories of situation; 
and none can have the antique architecture 
of walls, ruins, churches that were mosques, 
and Saracenic court-yards and harem-gardens, 
which make part of the charm of Taormina. 
But any tame situation can be made beautiful 
by good, simple architecture, and neither too 
much nor too little ornamentation by trees 
and flower-gardens. Our original sin in New 
England (transmitted from Adam’s fall, no 
doubt) has been the most unhallowed archi- 
tecture, whether of houses or churches or 
public buildings, which the great transgres- 
sion in Eden imposed on men anywhere. 
There were fine houses, cottages, and churches 
in England and Holland, whence our fore- 
fathers came; and some of these simple 
models were followed in the building-work 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
But the poverty of the first settlers and the 
innate lack of proportion and perspective in 
the Yankee vision of the three centuries 
(almost) that we have been prospecting and 
prospering here in New England have given 
our villages a poverty and a staring vulgarity 
of architecture which the thick-coming fan- 
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cies of half-taught architects and master-car- 
penters since 1830 have increased rather than 
lessened. One style has trodden on the heels 
of another,—the Greek temple transformed 
to a villa or a bank, or introduced, as in our 
Concord church, as the support of a steeple, 
crowned with a Russian gilt cupola; then the 
French Mansard, put upon cottages, stables, 
and poultry-houses; then the imaginary 
‘*Queen Anne,’’ the desecrated and flamboy- 
ant, ‘‘colonial,’’ and every conceivable mixt- 
ure of every style known to mankind since the 
fall,—these are the structures that constitute 
the ugliness of most of our flourishing vil- 
lages and larger towns. 

Simplicity and proportion in building so 
much as a hen-house or a ‘‘mortuary’’ would 
do more to adorn our villages than any oné 
thing. They should be attractive to the eye 
at a distance by the gracefulness of their 
spires (as in the case of the Trinitarian 
church lately rebuilt in Concord), and, on 
a near view, by the neatness and absence of 
pretension, as you look at the dwellings on 
the village streets. Then let every home, if 
possible, have its garden and orchard. No 
tree of any land is lovelier than our apple- 
tree, in blossom or in fruit: it equals the 
domestic virtues of the classic and Scriptural 
olive, and in an irregular orchard, however 
small, adorns a village as much as the al- 
monds and apricots of Thessalian hamlets, 
under Ossa or Olympus. In the public 
squares, trees and shrubs should be planted, 
—particularly the lilac, which so adorns the 
magnificence of Vienna. A few persons of 
taste, directing things in each village, would 
do more than mints of money. 


Literature. 


The Great Affirmations of Religion.” 


Some one recently interviewed Dr. Cuyler, 


who called himself a ‘‘cheerful pessimist.’’ 
The author of the book now under review 
may properly be designated an anxious op- 
timist. Of easy-going optimism, duly made 
substitute for personal responsibility, we 
have seen too much in liberal religion. It 
has enervated the soul of loyalty and sacri- 
fice. But optimists we must be, under the 
conviction of the best philosophy,—yes, in 
the light of a true interpretation of Chris- 


tianity. Still, there is only one kind of 


optimistic faith worthy the modern preacher’s 
allegiance, and that is filled with a whole- 
some anxiety to co-operate with divine 
plans. The preacher and his people—leader 
and followers—are not on a pleasure ex- 
cursion. Sermons are not delectable essays: 
prayers are not thanksgiving for ‘‘ease in 
Zion.’’ 

Mr. Slicer justifies to his parish and to 
New York City, by this series of sermons, 
the choice which called him to a post so 
important. They were preached to his con- 
gregation in usual course, and are now put 
forth for thoughtful readers, from the stenog- 
rapher’s notes, with slight changes. What 
they lack in technical literary polish they 

*Tue GREAT AFFIRMATIONS OF Reticion. By Thomas 


R. Slicer. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. pp. 273. P 
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“*The True Imitation of Christ,’’ 


- among his joyous feelings is the sense of 


‘ 
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gain in virility and impact. We said they 
are addressed to ‘‘thoughtful readers,’’ and 
the distinction is clear. The sub-title hap- 
pily expresses the point, —‘‘An Introduction. 
to Real Religion, not for Beginners, but for 
Beginners Again.’? They who relay the 
foundations of religious belief, or are plan- 
ning a new religious faith from old bases, 
are necessarily through with primary and 
grammar-school matters. 

We have in this tasteful volume sixteen 
discourses. They traverse these subjects: 
‘*Religion as a Whole,’’ ‘‘God,’’ ‘‘Man,’”’ 
‘‘Hfuman Nature,’’ ‘‘Personal Religion,’’ 
‘¢Prayer,’’ ‘‘Jesus Christ,’’ ‘‘The Church,’’ 
‘*The 
of a 


cussions are not confused by any ‘‘dim, 
religious light.’’ We call Mr. Slicer a con- 
structive progressionist. He offers a full 


based on accepted realities in life, science, 
philosophy, and religion. 

We expect opposition to Unitarian views 
from Trinitarian sources, but condemnation 
from those near us in general outlook and 
belief creates a different sensation. In 1889 
Mr. William M. Salter put forth a book on 
Ethical Religion. which contained a chapter 
on this topic, ‘‘Why Unitarianism fails to 
satisfy.’ We read it at the time with dis- 
sent; and we have read it again, side by 
side with this volume of sermons. ‘The dis- 
sent is stronger than before. If Mr. Slicer’s 
positions are representative of Unitarianism, 
then Mr. Salter’s charges are not proven. 
He claimed that Unitarianism failed in three 
great respects: (1) Unitarianism asks too 
much in the way of speculative beliefs; (2) 
It demands too little on the practical side; 
(3) It has a general lack of seriousness in 
treating the issues of the day. No doubt 
there are Unitarians whose attitude and 
record justify this accusation; but we judge 
a movement by its leaders, and in this case 
there is abundant testimony against Mr. Sal- 
ter’s statement. The Unitarianism of Mr. 
Slicer’s book is surcharged with ethical en- 
thusiasm. It presents a simple but illumi- 
nating theology : it rallies to a high, serious 
standard of reform and progress. 

It is not in the scope of this notice to 
examine the several discourses, analyzing and 
comparing, more definitely proving the gen- 
eral statements we have made. The book 
itself should be consulted for that purpose. 
Those who have real interest will go to head 
sources. Neither is it our province to hold 
the critic’s scales, and attempt to show what 
an ideal work might be on these subjects. 
Different preachers speak from varying back- 
grounds of universal theories and speculations, 
under the sway of personal temperament and 
training. Mr. Slicer is a scientific tran- 
scendentalist, if we may be so bold as to 
name him. He has great reverence for the 
truths and methods of those schools of 
thought which are now powerful: they are 
strong in observation, history, science, evo- 
lution, and comparative religion. But he 
believes, as many of us do, that the individ- 
ual soul ‘thas a right to its own discov- 
eries,’’ and that the inner revelation of truth 


Perpetual. Incarnation,’’ ‘‘Growth 
Soul,’’ ‘‘The Eternal Life.’ 

Perhaps nothing is more conspicuous than 
the prevalent. buoyant tone. It is Shake- 
speare who says, — 


‘Tis safer to be that which we destroy 
Than by destruction dwell in doubtful joy.”’ 


No apologies mar the self-respect of the 
‘‘affirmations.’’ No timorous_half-convic- 
tion sicklies the countenance of the new 
belief. The author reveals a ‘‘crystalline 
joy’’ (to use a capital phrase of his own) in 
his vigorous treatment of these great themes. 
It is evident that he has pondered over them 
long, lived through many experiential tests, 
and emerged into victorious possession of 
himself and of his arguments. It is also 
plain that Mr. Slicer deems it a great privi- 
lege to give manly, open, free advocacy to 
these truths, and that he finds great intel- 
lectual satisfaction in it all. But chiefliest 


serving as a minister, as an interpreter, as a 
prophet, in the modern world. The robust, 
positive tone of these sermons is equal to 
‘a whole course of instruction to divinity 
students on the ‘‘Dignity and Present Need 
of an Educated Ministry.’’? The truth is 
here taught by the valorous doing. 

That the sermons have been carefully 
thought out is shown by a marked reserve of 
material. Concentration rather than expan- 
sion is the author’s rule. The area of col- 
lateral logic and the array of illustrations are 
always skilfully limited. The heroism of 
silence is sometimes as great as the bravery 
of speech. No doubt Mr. Slicer was often 
tempted to take paths of digression which 
offered re-enforcements to his plea; but, in 
the main, he has kept sturdily to the straight 
course. A signal example of this can be 
found in the chapter on ‘‘The Affirmation of 
the Dignity of Human Nature.’’ In the state- 
ment and argument, attention is converged 
on this one significant aspect, ‘‘The danger 
which arises from intellectual reaction in 
a period in which the rise of a new universe 
before the thought of man -dwarfs man’s 
conception of himself.’’ The fall of man is 
hardly mentioned. ‘‘Beginners Again’’ are 
anxious for some solution of this very ques- 
tion, as Mr. Slicer puts it; and he attends 
strictly to that demand, The same method 
prevails in the whole book: it is a direct, 
honest, clear approach on the latest phases of 
religious debate among emancipated minds. 
The reader may or may not agree with prem- 
ise, reasoning, or conclusion; but the dis- 


to be the seal and sanction of his power. 
That ‘‘inner revelation’? does not conflict 
with all possible. acquisitions of scholarship 
and progressive facts: it assimilates them 
into working and prophetic form. 

. Sermons are ephemeral, and the best have 
a short life. These ought to meet a contin- 
ued demand: they are ripe utterances, con- 
structive and thoughtful. Added to their 
intellectual excellence is a quickening fervor 
of religious emotion. 


Essays oN Dante. By Dr. Karl Witte. 
Selected, translated, and edited, with Intro- 
duction, Notes, and» Appendices, by C. 
Mabel Lawrence and Philip H. Wicksteed. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2.50. 
—Considering the high place which Dr. 


substitute for all he takes away, —something 


and right to the pulpit seer must continue 
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Witte’s commentaries om Dante have always 
held in the estimation of English and Amer- 
ican scholars, it is a little curious that his 
essays have waited twenty years for a careful 
translator, and that in the mean time Scar- 
tazzini, who might be called his successor 
in this field, has become well known even to 
those who aspire only to be numbered among 
the admirers of the great poet. Miss Law- 


[rence has translated the German; while Mr. 


Wicksteed is responsible for the general edit- 
ing, notes, etc. His introduction relates the 
almost incredible story of Witte’s early life. 
The elder Witte was an educationalist, who 
taught his boy himself. He always declared 
that his son had no exceptional talent. But 
that seems like taking a great deal of credit 
to himself, since the remarkable boy was 
matriculated at the University of Leipzig 
when he was nine and a half years old; and 
he took his doctor’s degree there, with a 
thesis on ‘‘The Conchoid of Nicomedes,’’ 
a curve of the fourth degree, before he was 
fourteen, and his linguistic precocity was no 
less wonderful than his mathematical. One 
might naturally expect never to hear of 
such a boy again. But before he was twenty 
he was expounding Dante to artistic circles 
in Rome; and three or four years later he 
had definitely entered the field of Dante 
study, which, as his present biographer 
says, ‘‘he was destined to transform.’’ For 
nearly fifty years he was an honored profes- 
sor of law in the Halle University, and his 
unusually rich and happy life came to an end 
March 6, 1883. Mr. Wicksteed has chosen 
these essays from the Dante - Horschungen, 
recasting the order so as to secure something 
like a systematic sequence. Thus the first 
three lay down Dr. Witte’s general position 
and point of view, and five more deal with 
matter directly illustrative of Dante’s work. 
Then follows a biographical group; and 
then, after a discussion of dates, titles, and 
commentaries, a concluding essay examines 
the relation of Dante to the final establish- 
ment of united Italy. Dr. Witte said him- 
self that the real kernel of all his Dante 
studies lies in the very earliest of them all, 
‘¢On the Art of Misunderstanding Dante.’’ 
Mr. Wicksteed deserves much credit for the 
careful and decidedly helpful work he has 
put into the notes and appendices, which fit 
this edition for the needs of the English 
student almost as much as the translation 
itself. It has involved an immense deal of 
labor. 


Tur Works oF EpwarD EvereTT HALE. 
Library Edition. Vol. I. Zhe Man without 
a Country, and Other Stories. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co.—Volume I. of Dr. Hale’s col- 
lective works comes before us, not for re- 
view, but for notice. One of the best things 
in the book is the preface, written in Dr. 
Hale’s most attractive and characteristic 
style. From it we learn that these volumes 
will not contain all his works, but only those 
which seem to have been sifted out, either 
by the judgment of his friends or the verdict 
of the public. The volume before us con- 
tains ten short stories. The best known 
among them are ‘‘The Man without a Coun- 
try’? and ‘‘My. Double.’’ The others are, 
each,in its own way, charming; and. they are 
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all valuable because they are photographs 


taken from the men and women of thirty to. 


forty years ago. The adventures they had 
during and after the Civil War could have 
been invented only by one who had himself 
thought, felt, lived, and acted among these 
scenes, having also in himself the soul of 
patriotism, the wit of genius, and the sym- 
pathy of one who loves his fellow-men. Both 
as a piece of good literature and as a politi- 
cal pamphlet, probably ‘The Man without a 
Country’’ has done more good work than any 
short story that ever was written. ‘‘My 
Double, and How he undid me, ’’ has not only 
been widely circulated, but has been read by 
Dr. Hale to many audiences. It does not 
grow stale with repetition, because, under 
the whimsical stage play, we have a ‘‘human 
document’’ made by a shrewd and witty ob- 
server. In all these stories we have a veri- 
table record of events and conditions now fast 
passing out of the memory of men. For 
instance, in ‘‘The Rag-man and the Rag- 
woman, ’’ there is a lesson of frugality sug- 
gested by the scarcity and high price of 
paper during the Civil War. ‘‘The Skeleton 
in the Closet’? could have been written only 
in the days, some thirty-odd years ago, when 
extreme fashions in feminine attire furnished 
a subject for the humorist. We are happy to 
announce to the friends of Dr. Hale every- 
where that this edition is neat, portable, 
well printed, and generally attractive. 


THE MAKING AND THE UNMAKING OF THE 
PREACHER. Lectures on the Lyman Beecher 
Foundation, Yale University. By William 
Jewett Tucker. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.—For the first time, 
perhaps, in any treatise on the art of preach- 
ing, adequate recognition is given in these 
lectures to the part played by the congrega- 
tion in the career of a great preacher. To 
be sure, whatever influence the congregation 
may have is here credited to the pulpit ora- 
tor on the assumption that it is he who 
gathers and consciously uses that force. One 
suspects, however, that this is not the whofe 
truth. People are always glad enough of any 
decent pretext for flocking together; and it 
is not only the preacher who ‘‘draws’’ them, 
but their own disposition to congregate where 
there is not something deathly stupid at the 
common centre to repel them. Moreover, 
many a preacher of note seems to be uncon- 
scious that he is much helped by any power 
residing in his audience, and to think that 
he is doing the whole work himself. Mr. 
Tucker’s first lecture might disabuse his 
mind of that notion, and save him from the 
complaint which is as fatal to his highest 
usefulness as a minister’s sore throat; 
namely, an overweening sense of his own 
might and importance. The lectures through- 
out are marked by great good sense and by 
much clearness and force of thought. They 
show the grasp of a wide and careful intelli- 
gence upon the conditions under which a 
minister’s work is done, and the tools at his 
command. They may be confidently recom- 
mended to every minister, of every sect, 
whether he is known to fame or without pub- 
lic renown, as a sure help in his calling. 
That they are sufficiently modern in their 
tone is attested by the saying, ‘‘The incom- 
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ing of the theory of evolution has done 
more, I believe, than all else to develop and 
solemnize the thinking of our time.’’ Surely, 
he who makes such an acknowledgment of 
indebtedness to the science of the age ought 
to escape the charge of being behind the 
times. ; 


SELECTIONS FROM ‘‘THE RATIONALIST, A 
Kempis’’: JosEPpH BLANCO WHITE. With 
a Brief Memoir of the Author. By James 
Harwood, B.A. London: Philip Green.— 
Mr. Harwood has done well in making this 
little book; though we could wish that, while 
he was about it, he had made it with more 
elaboration. Miss Harriet Hall of Boston 
for a long time cherished a hope of compil- 
ing and publishing an abridgment of the 
three-volume Life of Blanco White that was 
made by J. Hamilton Thom; and such an 
abridgment would have been very acceptable, 
though it would be a pity not to know Dr. 
Thom’s Life in its entirety. In its day the 
book was very significant, and it is so still. 
Dean Church regarded White as the founder 
par excellence of the Broad Church of Eng- 
land, the progenitor of Whately and Arnold 
and Stanley. Lucretia Mott loved no other 
book so well as Dr. Thom’s biography of 
White; and the writer of this notice is the 
fortunate possessor of her copy,—his reward 
for twenty years’ unsuccessful seeking for a 
book that was out of print. Mr. Harwood, 
who makes the present brochure, was him- 
self, we think, born. a Roman Catholic, so 
that he can better appreciate Blanco White’s 
experience. His brief sketch contains no 
sufficient indication of the grief which White 
caused many ‘‘good Unitarians’’ by his an- 
ticipation of positions which are now the 
commonplaces of our Unitarian belief. His 
thoughts here reproduced are couched in the 
form of meditations, and there is sometimes 
a certain incongruity between the thought and 
the form. One is reminded a little of the 
orthodox prayer which informed the Deity 
that Sabellianism was but a disguised Arian- 
ism. But the thoughts are remarkable for 
1840, and time and tide have not despoiled 
them of their vital properties. 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION: THE WoRKsS 
OF WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. With 
Biographical Introduction by his Daughter, 
Anne Ritchie. In Thirteen Volumes. Vol. 
X. The Virginians: A Tale of the Last 
Century. With Illustrations by the Author. 
Harper Brothers. New York and London.— 
The introduction to Zhe Virginians very nat- 
urally relates largely_to the American experi- 
ences of the author. The novel grew out of 
his relations with Americans, and the im- 
pressions that were made upon him when-he 
travelled through Virginia and the South. 
While in New York, he visits Washington 
Irving. He goes as far South as New Or- 
leans, which city he enjoyed exceedingly. 
He had some new experiences on the Mis- 
sissippi River steamboats, and on the ‘‘horse 
railway.’’ After his return from America, 
we follow him on his lecture tour through 
Great Britain, reading, meanwhile, letters 
from Mr. Prescott, whose two crossed swords 
are mentioned in the introduction to Zhe 
Virginians, and from George W. Curtis, 
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with reminiscences, also, by~ Motley and 
others. Eight pictures illustrate the intro- 
duction. - Zhe Virginians, as everybody 
knows, not only contains attractive pictures 
of colonial life in American, but introduces 
the reader to some of the best society in 
Great Britain, both royal and literary. 


Tue SEVEN Voices. By J. Hooker Ham- 
ersley. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.75.—Mr. Hamersley’s verses are set off by 
beauty of type, paper, and illustration. He 
has certainly a remarkable facility for rhym- 
ing; but the thought is often commonplace, 
and a livelier sense of humor would have 
saved him from certain crudities of expres- 
sion that mar poems intended to be taken 
seriously. There is considerable difference 
in the quality of his poetic work; and, as 
an example of the best of it, the opening 


stanza from ‘‘Lake Carasaljo’’ may serve:— _ 


**On the banks of Carasaljo, where the rose 
and oak entwine, 
And the dangle-alder revels in the winter’s 


warm sunshine, y 
Interlocking, interlacing, in impenetrable 
frieze, 


There the wavelets glint and glance, 
There the sparrows chirp and dance 
To the music of the old pine-trees. ’’ 
” 


One poem, ‘‘The Sea-surf Song,’’ yields, 
in eight successive stanzas, the most start- 
ling alliterative combinations that we remem- 
ber ever to have seen :— 


‘*Surf, as sinuous serpents shining, while 
the sea-gulls soar, 
Shriek, as shameless shades of  sheol, 
shackled souls forlore! 
Shake, as steers their shoulders shaggy on 
the shelving shore, 
Shuddering by the sad, sad sea. 


‘‘Crashing, crumbling, creaking, crackling, 
is the craft cut down, 
Caught by creeping, crawling creatures, 
that brave crew drown, 
Crushed by cruel crags, cretaceous, clutch 
the Christian’s crown, 
Sinking ’neath the sad, sad sea.’’ 


THE PRAYER BoOK AND THE CHRISTIAN 
Lirz. By C. C. Tiffany, D.D. New York: 
Scribner’s Sons.—For those in the Episcopal 


Church who may for years have so used The 


Book of Common Prayer as to have allowed 
that use to become largely perfunctory, this 
volume may render valuable service. It 
seeks to set forth the high conception of 
Christian life which the Prayer Book really 
assumes. The second chapter, on the value, 


in general, of the habit of prayer, and the 


sound philosophical basis on which the 


prayerful heart rests, is a strong, sincere, and 


valuable contribution to the subject. The 
imbedded sacerdotalism, however, which in- 
evitably stains the white radiance of the 
divine and natural truth, as expounded in the 
collects, sacraments, and priestly offices, 
repels and makes impossible the liberal 
Christian’s appreciation of the author’s ef- 
forts. 


THE HERO oF ERIE: OLIVER HAZARD 
PERRY. By James Barnes. New York: De 
Appleton & Co. $1.—This is one of the 
most stirring of ‘‘The Young Heroes of our 
Navy Series,’’—a series which appeals con- 
fidently to the interest of young readers at the 
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natural phenomena. Mr. T. A. Jaggar, Jr.; 
has an article entitled ‘‘Death Gorge: A 
Natural Bear-trap,’’ which describes a curi- 
ous corner in Yellowstone Park. 
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present time. Mr. Barnes writes of sea ac- 
tions with enthusiasm, making clear the self- 
reliance, the resourcefulness, and the cour- 
ageous energy that must characterize them, 
and that are strikingly exemplified in the life 
of Commodore Perry. He tells of Perry’s 
adventures on the frigate General Greene; 
and, after the intensely exciting scenes of 
the fight on Lake Erie, he follows his course 
up to the early death, which took place on 
his thirty-fourth birthday. “The book is well 
written, and adds another to the biographies 
with which boys should be reasonably fa- 
miliar. 


The Southern Workman, a paper founded 
by Gen. Armstrong in 1872, and published 
monthly by the Hampton Normal and Agri- 
cultural Institute, has changed its form with 
the new year, and appears now as a forty- 
page magazine, devoted to the interests of 
the black and red races of this country, and 
to the work done for them in this school. 
With direct reports from the heart of negro 
and Indian populations are given pictures 
of reservation, cabin, and plantation life, an 
account of what is going on in the school, 
study in folk-lore and history, and editorial 
comment. The January number contained 
interesting contributed articles by Paul Lau- 
rence Dunbar, Alice C. Fletcher, and George 
Bird Grinnell. The price of the magazine 
is $1 a year, and will be found valuable by 


Miscellaneous. 


Rey. Angelo Hall has written a book en- 
titled Facts about the Bible for serious stu- 


dents who are willing to take pains, look up 
references, and consider the Bible, book by 
book, with this treatise as a guide. Mr. 
Hall has availed himself of many of the best 
critical works, has put much labor into this 
treatise, which is condensed to the utmost 
that is consistent with clearness. It is in- 
tended as a key to the study of the Bible to 
those who are willing to take the trouble to 
read the passages which are cited, and may 
be obtained on application to Rev. Angelo 
Hall, Turner’s Falls, Mass. Price 25 cents. 


We have already called attention to the 
‘‘Standard Literature Series,’’ published by 
the University Publishing Company of New 
York, Boston, and New Orleans, which 
makes it possible to become acquainted with 
the works of many standard writers at mod- 
erate expenditure. New numbers appear 
from time to time; and among those lately 
issued is one taken from Kingsley’s West- 
ward Hol! edited, with introduction and 
notes, by Edward Everett Hale, Jr. It gives 
only a part of the novel, but will doubtless 
lead to a reading of the complete book. 


Others recently issued are: Verne’s Round 


the World in Eighty Days, edited, with 


“notes, by Mrs. Katherine E. Magee; and 


The Swiss Family Robinson, which has al- 
ready enjoyed eighty-six .years of popularity. 


The Magazines. 


The newly bound quarterly volume of the 
Living Age comprises the weekly numbers 
issued in October, November, and Decem- 
ber of 1898, and is numbered 219th from the 
beginning. This volume is the first of a new 
series in which have been introduced changes 
which make the magazine even more accept- 
able and valuable. There is a new arrange- 
ment of the form, the scope is broadened, 
and a new department devoted to notes on 
books and authors has been added. The 
publishers try to make it essential to all who 
wish to know the best that is published in 
romance, poetry, reminiscences, sketches of 
travel, adventure, etc. ; and it continues the 
success proved through these many years. 


Dr. Stephen Smith discusses the important 
question of ‘‘ Vegetation in Cities,’’ in Ap- 
pletons’ Popular Science Monthly for Febru- 
ary. He concludes that the great and press- 
ing century want of New York City is an 
ample supply of trees, since these, if of 
proper kind and suitable arrangement, would 
supply the conditions necessary to counteract 
the evils of excessive heat. W. K. Brooks of 
Johns Hopkins University points out the evil 
effects of compromise, in an article entitled 
‘*Mavart’s Groundwork of Science.’’ Mr. 
C. L. Whittle writes of ‘‘The Science of 
‘Observation, ’’ and shows, by practical exam- 
ples drawn from nature, how elementary 
students may meet and solve problems of 


The oe of the Cotton Plant.. By 
cents. 
The Cruise of the Cachalot. By Frank T. Bullen. $1.50. 


Through the Year. 
Lillian Wallace. 


Anecdotes and Morals. 


Militaire ; 


all who are interested in the work of Hamp- 
ton toward the solution of the race problems. 


Books Received. 


From D, Appleton & Co. Ne 


From Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston 
2 volumes. 


From Funk & Wagnails Company, New York. 
By Rev. Louis Albert Banks. 


From Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


College Requirements in English for the Years 1900, 1901, 
zg0z. In one volume. 


Music Received. 
From Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


One Sweet Smile. Waltz Song and Chorus, By Theo. 


A. Metz. 

A Little Dutch Garden. © For medium voice. 
Mawson-Marks. 

Hush, Dear Heart, for Day has faded. For medium or 


low voice. By C. Mawson-Marks. 
Go Mia cele (Les Myrtes). Valse de Salon. By Paul 
achs. 
Arabesque. For the piano. By C. Chaminade. 3 
Sete and Arrangements for Mandolin, Guitar, 
and Piano. By Chas. J. Dorn: Slumber Song; Marche 


Sonatine;. 


Badine. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 


The Truths of’ Spiritual Healing and their Con- 
tribution to the Growth of Orthodoxy. By 
R. HEBER NEWTON, of All Souls’ 


Church. 16mo, 25 cts. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 27 and 29 W. 28d St., N.Y. 


HYMNS. 
By MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 
Uniform with his “Poems” and 
“Light on the Cloud.” Price $1.00. 


POEMS. 
By Dr. SAVAGE, Price reduced to 
$1.00. 


LIGHT ON THE CLOUD. 


By Dr. SAVAGE.) Price reduced to 
$1.00. 


For sale by booksellers? or sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price by t e. 


* GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 CONGRESS ST., BosToN. 
104 East 20TH St., New York. 


ew Vork. 
F. Wilkinson. 40 


By Anna M, Clyde and 


By C. 


Moorish Serenade; Mazurka 
Lento; Tilusioni Mazurka; Golden Youth Waltz. 
Concerted Music for Mando’ 


lin, Guitar, Banjo, and Piano. 
By Walter Vreeland. 


Blackville Echoes; Serenade 
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NEW BOOKS 


THE WIRE-CUTTERS. 


By Mrs. M. E, M. Davis, author of “Under 
the Man-fig,” etc. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


A story of Texas village and country life, 
told with thorough knowledge of the place and 
people and with admirable skill. Mrs. Davis 
describes graphically a local struggle over the 
wire fences which shut the cattle from springs, 
and some dramatic characters and events of 
the Civil War. In all respects a notable novel. 


A WEST POINT WOOING, 
AND OTHER STORIES. 


By Ciara Lovisr BURNHAM, author of “A 

Great Love,” “Miss Bagg’s Secretary,” etc. 

16mo, $1.25. 

Mrs. Burnham’s West Point stories are so 
well told, and represent so delightfully the life 
and spirit of the romantic features of the Mili- 
tary Academy, that she wisely gathers several 
of her successful tales, mostly relating to it, 
aes gives them the attractive title of one of 
them. 


THE FEDERATION OF THE 
WORLD. 


By BENJAMIN F. TRUEBLOOD, LL.D., Sec- 
retary of the American Peace Society. 16mo, 
$1.00. 


In this little book, Dr. Trueblood makes a 
strong, reasonable appeal for a union of all 
civilized nations in the interest of peace,—a 
federation of the world, based on sound eco- 
nomic as well as humane principles. It chal- 
lenges respect by its breadth of spirit, its wide 
survey of the condition of the nations, its rec- 
ognition of the obstacles to union, and its 
perpen plea for the larger interests of man- 

ind. 


FIELDS, FACTORIES, AND 
WORKSHOPS. 


Or, Two SisTtER ARTs, INDUSTRY AND 
AGRICULTURE. By P, KropoTKIN. Crown 
8vo, $3.00. 


Prince Kropotkin discusses with great abil- 
ity and enthusiasm The Decentralization of 
Industries, The Possibilities of Agriculture, 
Small Industries and Industrial Villages, and 
Brain Work and Manual Work. The Appendix 
reports industrial facts and products in the 
several European States. The book embodies 
a vast deal of research and observation, informed 
with zeal for human welfare. 


DIANA VICTRIX. 


A Novel. By FLORENCE CONVERSE. iver- 
side Paper Series,  6mo, 50 cents. 


A clear observation, a vivid fancy, and a 
remarkable gift of language, epigrammatic, sen- 
sitive, and humorous. ... The workmanship of 
the book is extraordinary.—Zime and the Hour 
(Boston). 


TOUT/ENBIEN 
Oy SSD RIEN 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boson. 
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The Seamstress. 


Miss Dorothy Dot, in her little red chair, 
Put her thimble on with a matronly air, 

And said, “ From this piece of cloth, I guess, 
[ll make baby brother a lovely dress.’ 


She pulled her needle in and out, 

And over and under and round about, 

And through and through, till the snowy lawn 

Was bunched and crumpled and gathered and drawn. 


She sewed and sewed to the end of her thread; 
Then, holding her work to view, she said, 
“« This isn’t a baby-dress, after all: 
It’s a bonnet for my littlest doll!” 
— Harriet Brewer Sterling, in St. Nicholas. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Fairy Horn. 


BY RUTH HUNTINGTON SESSIONS. 


There was once a good old woman who 
lived in a cottage on the edge of a wood. 
One evening, as she went to lock her door, 
she saw lying on the doorstep a little boy, 
with yellow curls, fast asleep. No one was 
near; but the child’s name, ‘‘Rolf,’’ was 
written on a slip of paper, which, with a few 
words more upon it, had been wrapped round 
a silver coin that hung from his neck. 
‘“‘The fairies have brought him to me,’’ said 
the old woman, when she read this. So she 
took care of the boy, as if he had been her 
own. He called her ‘‘grandmother,’’ and 
grew up to be a strong fellow, a hard-worker, 
and very skilful at playing a long wooden 
pipe or horn, such as the mountain boys use 
for a musical instrument. ‘‘I am going to 
play in the king’s band when I grow up,’’ he 
said, when he first learned to play it; and, 
as he grew older and improved, he still said 
often, ‘‘Grandmother, some day I shall go to 
the city where the king lives, and ask him to 
take me into his band.’’ 

The old woman treated this as a joke at 
first; but by and by she saw that he was in 
earnest. So she was not surprised when he 
came, and told her that he felt the time had 
come for him to leave home. 

‘<Tt will not be for long, grandmother, ’’ 

‘he assured her; ‘‘for, when I am in the king’s 

band, I shall send for you, and we will be 
rich and live in a fine house. I have left 
you plenty of firewood, and bought you a 
goat with my wood-cutting wages. ’” 

The grandmother sighed, for she could not 
bear to part with him; but she made a little 
parcel ready, and gave him a pouch holding 
twenty pennies. 

‘*This is all I have for you, my son,’’ she 
said, ‘‘except the bit of a coin that the 
fairies left with you on my doorstep. It was 
to be given to you when you went out to seek 
your fortune. You are to keep it by you as 
long as you can, but to remember this one 
thing: never ask a favor of any one, without 
offering something in return. Don’t depend 
upon other people: pay your way as you go, 
and give work or money for what is given 
you. If you hold to this, the silver sixpence 
will bring you good luck.’’ 

Rolf kissed her, slung the wooden hom 
over his shoulder, and stated on his journey. 
Toward noon he knocked at a little hut, and 


” 
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asked the woman there if she could give 
him some food. She brought him a bowl of 
goat’s milk and bread; and, after eating it, 
he offered her five of his pennies, which she 
took reluctantly, saying she had gladly shared 


-what she could with him. Then he went on, 


climbing a steep mountain path. By night- 
fall he reached its summit; but the wind on 
the heights was cold and cutting, so in the 
dark he made his way downward toward a 
spark of light, which proved to be the fire of 
a charcoal-burner. ‘ 

‘*Have you shelter where I could pass the 
night?’’ he asked a dark figure by the coals. 

‘*Yes,’’ waS the answer: ‘‘a poor enough 
one. ’”’ 

In truth, it was only a roof of rough slabs; 
but Rolf laid himself gladly under it, on 
a pile.of straw, and in the morning partook 
hungrily of the dried salt meat which was 
the charcoal-burner’s breakfast. 

‘*I cannot take money from you,’’ said the 
latter, refusing the ten pennies his young 
guest offered him. 

‘*You have given me lodging and break- 
fast,’’ Rolf said; ‘‘and I ask no favors that 
I am not willing to pay for.’’ So he left 
the money, and went on. By afternoon he 
began to have lame and swollen feet from the 
stony roads; and, as he was sitting down to 
rest by the highway, a farmer drove by. 

‘Shall I give you a lift on your way?’’ he 
called. 

Rolf was glad to accept the offer. So he 
jumped up beside the man, and before sunset 
they reached the city gates. Here Rolf left 
the farmer, pressing upon him the five re- 
maining pennies. 

‘*Tt was no trouble at all,’’ said the man. 
“‘T was glad of your company.’’ 

‘*Perhaps,’’ answered Rolf; ‘‘but I like 
to return kindness when I can.’’ 

He pushed his ‘way along the crowded 
street, looking for the king’s palace. Just 
then he met a little man in a long cloak, 
with a gray beard. 

‘*Good sir,’’ he asked, ‘‘could you tell me 
how to get to the royal palace?’’ 

‘*Ves,’’ said the little man; ‘‘but what do 
you want there?’’ So Rolf told him, and 
the man laughed. 

“*VYou can’t know much of the world,’’ he 
said. ‘‘That old mountain horn would not 
be admitted in his Majesty’s orchestra: all 
the players are great musicians, and have 
trumpets of gold and silver or wonderful 
stringed instruments. The most you can 
do is to pick up a few pennies by playing on 
the street corners. ’’ 

‘*But that is the same as begging,’’ Rolf 
objected; ‘‘and I am no beggar. I want to 
work for my living. ’’ ; 

‘*As you like,’’ said the man, who was 
a fairy; though no one would have known it. 
Just here Rolf, in his hurry to be gone, 
stumbled over a paving-stone. His horn 
rolled under the wheels of a passing cart, and 
in a moment was cracked and useless. He 
stared at it in distress. 

**Oh, what shall I do?’’ he cried. 

**Took!’? whispered his new friend at his 
elbow. ‘‘I have a horn like yours here under 
my cloak, which I will give you. I don’t 
want it: take it, and try your luck.’’ 

The boy drew forth his silver sixpence. 
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“*Tf you give me the horn,’”’ he said, ‘‘you 
must take this; though it’s the last coin I 
have. It is fairy money, and will bring 
good luck.’’ 

The man held out his hand for it, smiling 
mysteriously. ‘‘So will the horn,’’ he said, 
and disappeared in the crowd. 

Rolf pressed on, reached the palace, and 
obtained an audience with the king’s band 
master, a very haughty gentleman. ; 

‘*You may play one tune for me,’’ this 
person said, with a scornful face; ‘‘but that 
will settle it. We want no street-pipers 
here. ’’ 

Rolf lifted his pipe to his lips, and blew 
a little mountain air. What was his surprise 
to hear the horn giving out most wonderfully 
sweet sounds, so beautiful that the band: 
master and all hearers exclaimed in amaze- 
ment, ‘‘This must be some celebrated young 
musician!’’ When he had finished, he was 
summoned to the king, made to repeat the 
performance, and engaged on the spot as 
horn-player and soloist in the royal orchestra, 
still puzzled himself as to how he had sud- 
denly become so skilled. His fame spread; 
and one day the old grandmother was sur- 
prised by a grand messenger, who came to 
say that her adopted son had sent for her to 
come to a town home. She would not leave 
her cottage, however. So Rolf loaded her 
with comforts there as long as she lived. All 
his life he enchanted the court with his mag- 
ical music; but, after he died, a little old 
man came to the palace, and asked for the 
horn. It was refused him, and he muttered 
some strange words. When the other players 
tried to use it, not a sound could they make. 
Its fairy power was gone; and it hung on 
the wall of the concert hall,—a plain, old, 
silent, wooden mountain-pipe. 


The True Story of a Cat. 


There was once a kitten, round and soft 
like a little gray ball; and it lay in a com- 
fortable basket on the floor of a cupboard, 
not far from the kitchen fire. 

Its mother was a fine black cat, with 
snowy shirt-front and cuffs and large green 
eyes ; and the two loved each other dearly. 

Mrs. Tiny generally went mouse-hunting of 
an evening, leaving her baby asleep. 

She knew that no harm would happen to 
her in her warm nest; for the servants in the 
kitchen were very kind, and took great care 
of her.. However, one cold night, Mrs. Tiny 
had been wandering about a little longer than 
usual; and, when she returned from a fine 
chase up in the attic, after a whiskered 
mouse-grandfather, she found that everybody 
was gone to bed, and the kitchen was all dark 
except for the red glow from the sinking fire. 
A nice saucer of milk awaited her; and, .as 
no sound canie from her baby, she decided 
to have a little nap on the hearth before re- 
tiring to the basket in the cupboard. 

She must have slept a long time; for, 
when she awoke, the fire was out and the 
baby kitten was crying piteously for its 
mother. 

So she marched straight to the well-known 


corner; and then she discovered that some. 


one had accidentally shut the cupboard door, 


and she could not possibly open it. ‘ 


_- 
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‘Mew, mew, mew!’? cried kitty, inside. 

‘*Mow-ow! How shall I get in?’’ said 
mamma, outside. 

**Open the door,’’ wailed the kitty.- 

**Open it yourself!’’ said the mother, get- 
ting impatient. “why did you let them 
shut you in?’’ 

‘*How could I help it?’’ said tite kitty. 
**Mew, mew, mew! I’m so cold and so 
hungry! I shall be dead before morning, I 
know I shall, if you don’t come to me! 
You’re a grown-up cat. Surely, you know 
how to open a stupid:old cupboard!’’ 

**Don’t be rude!’’ said Mrs. Tiny, se- 
verely. And she sat down outside the door 
‘to think. 

“They are all asleep upstairs,’’ she medi- 
tated. ‘‘And, if I wake them up, they will 
call me names; but I must try what I can 
do.’’? So she went silently up the stairs, 
leaving the kitten yelling like a spoilt baby; 
and at the top she paused. 

**No good disturbing the master,’’ she 
thought. ‘‘He is very tired with his day’s 
work. No good trying to rouse the servants: 
they .would sleep through an earthquake! 
T’ll see about the young ladies.’’ So she 
went to the door of a room at the end of a 
passage; and, taking hold of the corner of 
a mat lying there, she scraped it up and 
down against the door, over and over again, 
so that it sounded something like a strange 
sort of knocking. 


**What can that be?’’ said Miss Hilda, 


sitting up. ‘‘Margie, listen! Is it rats?’’ 

**Not rats. Cats!’’ said Mrs. Tiny, under 
the door. ‘‘Not rats. Cats! Do come and 
help me!’’ 


I don’t think they understood her. Never- 
theless, they came to the door with a lighted 
candle. 

‘Why, it’s Tiny!’’ cried Miss Hilda, in 
astonishment. ‘‘What can she want? Per- 
haps something has happened to her kitten. ”’ 

It was easy to see that Tiny wanted them 
to follow her; and, though it was not very 
pleasant to turn out of bed on a cold win- 
ter’s night, stiJl they could not refuse her. 
Step by step she led them down to the 
kitchen, where the kitten’s yells were waxing 
louder and yet more loud. 

Mrs. Tiny paused before the closed cup- 
board, and looked up mutely into their faces. 

‘(Did you ever see anything more intelli- 
gent?’’ cried Miss Margie, turning the han- 
dle. And the next instant kitty was safe in 
her mother’s paws, rubbing her little cold 
wet nose comfortably in the warm black fur. 

‘‘T could have explained it all much more 
easily and quickly if they had been cats in- 
stead of people,’’ said Mrs. Tiny to herself, 
when the kitchen was dark and quiet again. 
‘‘But, after all, they were not as stupid as I 
expected. 
the cupboard-door again when I’m out, I’ll 
give you a good scratching. Do you hear, 
kitty?’’ 

“‘Purrl?’? said the kitten, sleepily; 
that was all the answer she made. 

But every night for the future Miss Margie 
or Miss Hilda came into the kitchen the 
last thing, to see that the cupboard was left 
open; and Mrs. Tiny was quite proud of her- 


and 


self for having taught them such good ways. | 
if they had been cats, they| 


“Though, 


And, if ever you let any one shut |” 
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')wouldn’t have wanted any teaching,’’ she 


remarked to her kitten. ‘‘It is really strange 
to see how stupid these two-legged things 
are, as a rule, compared to us.”’ 

‘‘So they..are,’’ agreed the kitten, con- 
tentedly chewing her own tail. ‘‘But, when 
it comes to opening cupboard doors, even you 
aren’t much good, with all your cleverness, 
are you?’’ 

‘*You are a rude kitten !’’ said Mrs, Tiny. 

And I believe she would have boxed her 
ears, only a mouse squeaked behind the 
wainscot; and she was off like the wind! 

And I verily believe that kitten laughed!— 
Florence L. Henderson, in the Beacon. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Robber Zaum. 


BY A. G. G, 


In the Hartz Mountain forest, once, long, long ago, 
Dwelt a highwayman, wicked and bold. 

He was known by the people as old robber Zaum, 
And was fearful and fierce to behold. 

He would haunt the dark forest by day and by night 
To entrap all that came in his way; 

And alas! for the traveller who chanced to be seen, 
For on him he was certain to prey. 

Well, a weaver named Niemann, who lived in the town, 
Sent his daughter one morning in June 

To the village to pay to the landlord the rent ; 
And he bade her be back before noon. 

. Twenty thalers he placed in a basket for her, 

Which he hung quite secure on her arm, 

He directed the path by the forest to her, 
And the house stand‘ng next Heinz’s farm. 

So this blithe little maiden of scarcely nine years 
Bade good-by, and was soon down the road, 

When, on reaching the woodpath, a man, tall and dark, 
Ona sudden before the child stood. 

“Qh, good-day, little maiden! where goest thou, girl? 
And pray tell what thy basket may hold?’ 

Looking up frank and smiling, the innocert child 
All her errand the wild stranger told. 

“J will carry your basket and go with you there.” 
So she handed it over to him, 

For a moment he halted, then gazed at the child, 
And his eyes became moistened and dim, 

Then they walked on together, she prattling away 
As she tripped gayly on by his side, 

Till at length they arrived at the landlord’s domain, 
Where the child pushed the gate open wide, 

“J will leave you now, maiden,” the man said: “adieu! 
Take your basket unopened, my dear, 

And inform your good father, when home you return, 
That the great robber, Zaum, brought you here. 

For a child’s simple innocence, artless and pure, 
Was its own best protection and shield ; 

And, although I was tempted her money to steal, 
’Twas impossible this time to yield.” 


For Wee Little Readers. 


It had snowed in the night; and Grace and 
Ned were a happy boy and girl, I can tell 
you, when they saw the garden all white in 
the morning. 

‘*We’ll coast and throw snowballs,’’ they 
cried; and how glad they were that it was 
Saturday! 

Now at breakfast mamma was worried 
because John, the gardener, had not come to 
clear away the snow. 

‘‘Papa is going to the village soon, and 
there will be no path for him to the ae a 
she said. 

‘*We’ll make one,’”’ cried the euilasea cs 
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They were so small, and the way to the 
gate so long, that mamma laughed. But she 
liked plucky boys and girls. So she bundled 
them up nice and warm, and out they went. 
Ned took what he called ‘‘a real big 
shovel,’’ and Grace took a little one the 
cook lent her. 

Shovelling was hard work, But they kept 
at it, and before long a narrow path really 
did reach way down to the gate. 

Papa came out in a great hurry, for he 
was a little late for the train that he took 
every morning to the city. How pleased he 
was to find a path, and to be told by mamma 
that the children had made it! 

‘“Why, your cheeks are as red as your 
mittens and caps, chicks!’’ papa laughed, as 
he gave them each a sound kiss. And then 
papa gave them something else, too: he gave 
them each a shiny ten-cent piece!—dZion’s 
Herald, 


A party of visitors to the country were 
very much interested last summer by the 
remarks of some New York children, sent 
out by the Fresh Air Fund for a week or two 
in the country. There were quite a number 
of them playing about a pretty farm-house 
one day, when some passers-by stopped and 
began to talk*to them. ‘‘Did you ever see 
any chickens before??? asked one lady, as 
a flock of fowls came strutting down the 
lawn. ‘‘Oh, yes,’’ said one of the eldest, 
wisely, with a knowing shake of his head: 
‘“‘we’ve always seen ’em,—lots! Only gen- 
erally it was after they was peeled.’’—Ar- 
gonaut. 
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Good News. 


The Peace Congress, 


Thanks for the omen that war’s rule is spent, 
And Europe from a barbarous custom free: 
Too long her statesmen have their influence lent, 

And to the idol bowed a willing knee. 
A thousand voices heralded its fame, 
And history adorned each bloody strife: 
The nations gloried in their deeds of shame, 
And not in saving, but destroying life. 
In peaceful arbitration we behold 
The dawn of a new era for the race: 
That milder day, by prophets long foretold, 
When reason’s sway shall violence displace. 
Nations in peaceful arts alone contend, 
And war’s dread conflicts shall forever end. 
2 .—Jones Very, 


Hand in Hand. 


An incident which may fairly be called 
dramatic or pathetic accompanied the first 
reception of the peace circular of the Czar of 
Russia. 

So soon as it arrived in this country, Dr. 
Gladden, the minister of the First Congrega- 
tional Church in Columbus, Ohio, read it in 
his church. He called a meeting of the 
church; and at that meeting a resolution was 
passed, thanking the emperor for the initia- 
tive which he had taken, which answered the 
prayers of Christian men for so many centu- 
ties. This resolution was sent to Russia; 
and, almost by return of mail, a courteous 
reply was received from the imperial govern- 
ment, expressing the satisfaction which the 
emperor felt in the expression of the sympa- 
thy of the First Congregational Church of 
Columbus. 

Surely, there is something very hopeful, as 
it is certainly very noble, in this interchange 
of sentiment between one of the organiza- 
tions which best represents democracy in the 
world and the sovereign of the largest abso- 
lute power in the world. It is something 
which cannot be expressed in a sonnet, per- 
haps, nor painted upon canvas; but it does 
express the unity of mankind, which is so 
much nobler than any uniformity can pretend 
to be. It expresses that which poets and 
prophets hope for, whether they succeed in 
stating it in rhythm to their own satisfaction 
or not. It gives a very noble presage of 
a coming day. 

It is very clear that the action of the First 
Church of Cleveland indicates a line of effi- 
cient movement which must be followed in 
a country like ours. Thank God! we are 
not governed from Washington, We are not 
governed by the intrigues at the State capi- 
tols. We are governed by the common sense 
—latent sometimes, and sometimes very au- 
dible and very visible—of the people of the 
country. The people have now an opportu- 
nity of showing whether they do or do not 
believe in peace on earth and good will 
among men. 

It was my fortune lately to meet, in differ- 
ent cities, six reporters for the daily press, 
who called upon me-to ask questions regard- 


‘ing a sermon on peace and the emperor’s 


proposal. So far as I understood these gen- 
tlemen, not one of the six had ever heard of 
the song of the angels at the birth of Jesus; 
and, indeed, I think they had never heard 
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that he was called the Prince Tof**Peace. 
Their inquiries with regard to the song indi- 
cated that it was as new to them as a passage 
from the scriptures of the Assyrians might 
have been. If I stated this alone, it would 
be rather a melancholy illustration of the 
ignorance of the average American regarding 
the Bible, which is frequently spoken of as 
the centre of American life. But, in truth, 
the people of this country, while they may 
be ignorant of the language of old prophecy, 
are not ignorant with regard to war and the 
cause of war or with regard to the lines on 
which civilization advances. The people of 
this country know the value of the Supreme 
Court, which has, on the whole, kept this 
country at peace for more than a century. 
And any appeal which can be made to all 
those classes of people who can be ranked 
above prize-fighters, if it is made frankly, 
and placed on lines higher than those of a 
poor Philistinism, will receive support more 
and more cordially. 

The Good Citizenship Society is making 
arrangements for several public meetings, 
to be held in the Tremont Temple, for the 
purpose of expressing the general interest of 
the people in the Peace Conference of this 
spring. 

It is announced in the journals that Mr. 
Charlemagne Tower, our minister at St. 
Petersburg, will represent the United States 
on this occasion. Mr. Tower has been our 
minister in Austria, and his transfer to St. 
Petersburg at this time is singularly fortu- 
nate. The administration at Washington has 
felt somewhat delicate in expfessing too 
early the sentiment of America in favor of 
universal peace, and the hope of our peopie 
that some such plan may be made for the 
next century as the czar has proposed. But 
the authorities at Washington are as well 
aware as any of us are that at bottom there 
is a profound feeling of hope as to the 
results of the; great conference which is now 
to be held. EpWwarp E. HALE. 


Conferences of Charity. 


The first number of the new volume of 
The National Bulletin of Charities and Correc- 
tion contains reports from the Executive Com- 
mittee, which met at Indianapolis in Octo- 
ber, and from the conferences of the Trans- 
Mississippi States, Illinois, Maryland, New 
York, and Canada. It also contains the re- 
ports of the National Prison Association 
meeting in Indianapolis. A conference called 
the Civic-Philanthropic Conference is men- 
tioned as having its second annual meeting. 

This number of the bulletin has been de- 
layed a little in publication; but the Febru- 
ary number will be issued immediately, and 
will contain the announcements of the Cin- 


cinnati conference. e 
Correspondence. 
... ‘*The congregations of the three 


American Protestant churches of Turner’s 
Falls (Baptist, Congregationalist, and Uni- 
tarian) passed last Sunday a vote ‘in favor 
of seconding the peace proposals of the Czar 


of Russia looking toward international dis- | 


armament and the final abolition of war.’ 
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... !'The principal of the Hampton: In- 
stitute, Dr. Frissell, is to be in Boston at 
the end of February and the beginning of 
March, A meeting which will give an op- 
portunity to know the progress the institute 
has been making in the past year will be 
held at the South Congregational Church on 
the afternoon of the 5th of March. The year 
has been a very interesting year in the his- 
tory of the school. The young men have 
some notion of drill, as the school is in fact 
one of those where the general government 
gives military training. They were eager to 
serve their new country—as one might call 
America, for the blacks—in the war, where 
men of their race have distinguished them- 
selves. The managers of the school retained, 
however, most of the pupils; and the pros- 
pect for the new year is very good.”’... 

... ‘The world needs many a prophet, 
teacher, and preacher, who can see that the 
trend is upward, and that it is possible for 
the Ideal to become the Real; that the future 
is glorious with promise. ‘Is not the new 
century to be distinguished in advancing 
spiritual life?’’... 

... ‘Referring to our article on Count 
Mouravieff’s letter in last week’s Register, I 
like to say that I have already received more 
than one call from Branch Alliances for 
copies of the peace circular, to be used by 
Post-office Mission committees. At the office 


of Lend a Hand, 14 Bedford Street, we are 
glad to supply copies for such circulation. 
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They cost in money $2 a thousand. If 
Branch Alliances like to pay this money, we 
like to have them, because we can then send 
out so many more.’’... 

. . ‘tIt is a mistake to suppose, as I did 
suppose at one time, that the circular was 
translated into the. French from the German, 
and into German from the Russian. I am 
informed, on the best authority, that the 
original circular was drawn by Count Moura- 
vieff in the French language. It has since 
been translated into English, into German, 
and into Russian, for circulation in Europe, 
and, I suppose, into the other European lan- 
guages. In this fact are to be found the vari- 
ations in the text. For instance, the words 
with which the circular closes are, in French, 
le bien-étre des peuples. In the Russian I 
am assured that these words go so far as to 
mean ‘the progress of the peoples.’ I so 
cited the words in speaking in New York 
and Philadelphia a week since. ‘Progress 
of the people’ is much for a Russian czar to 
say: if he meant ‘welfare of the people,’ 
he really meant much the same thing.’’.. . 

... ‘I will gladly furnish a copy of the 
French proclamation to any gentleman or lady 
who will loyally undertake a rendering of it 
into good, vigorous English, such as the 
nineteenth century is in the habit of using. 
One does not much like to speak of an ‘ap- 
peasement’ of the nations, or of a ‘corpo- 
rate-consecration,’ if there is- better Eng- 
Tish os »)-< 

. . ‘*In this connection, one is tempted 
to say that the old Unitarian language of 
sixty years ago in New England required the 
use of four syllables, if they could possibly 
be employed, instead of one. Thus we spoke 
of the Benevolent Fraternity of Churches and 
of the American Unitarian Association. It 
is said, indeed, that one of our ministers, 
accomplished in this language, wishing to 
say that Jesus went to Jerusalem, said, ‘The 
Founder of our religion was proceeding 
toward the metropolis of his country.’ 
possibly to this use of words that the slow 
progress of the Unitarian cult of a century 
ago was due.’’... : 

... ‘**When Mr. James Freeman Clarke 
was secretary of the Unitarian Association, 
he brought forward at one of the anniversary 
meetings an admirable fellow who had come 
to us from the slate quarries of Vermont. 
He had been a Methodist preacher, but was 
roused to come into our camp by freedom and 
the joy of freedom. I remember saying to 
Dr. Clarke that, if he could get ten more 


men into our pulpit who could speak as bad. 


English as this man could, he would have 
saved the Unitarian cause. A year after I 
met Dr. Clarke, and asked him if he were 
going to let us have the slate-quarry apostle 
again. ‘Oh, no,’ he said: ‘we froze him 


out six months ago; and he went back to his} 
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old friends. 


For Hampton Institute. 


A public meeting in the interest of Hamp- 
ton Institute and of industrial education for 
the negroes ‘and Indians will be held in Trin- 
ity Church, Boston, next Sunday evening, 
. February 19, at eight o’clock. Both the 


Joseph Lee, Rev. A. E. Winship, and Dr. 


man of affairs in his State. 
from a large experience with colored people. 
A large attendance is hoped for. 


It is] 


better. 
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North and the South will be represented ; 
and brief addresses may be expected from 
Prof. Kelley Miller of Howard University, 
Mr. W. H.. Blair of Winston, N.C., Dr. 
H. B. Frisseli of Hampton Institute, Mr. 
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Boston Association. 

The committee on the prospect of perma- 
nent peace, appointed by the Boston Associa- 
tion of Ministers, respectfully report prog-° 
ress. . 

It seems certain that in the last month 
more interest has attached to the proposals of 
the czar. It is quite true that in England, 
from which we are apt to derive our Ameri- 


E. W. Donald of Boston. Mr. Blair is a 
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can notions on such subjects, Mr. Stead’s cru- 
sade is not taken very seriously. Mr. Stead 
has been connected with so many sensational 
movements that people seem to think of him 
somewhat as they do of a performer on the 
stage. Mr. Kipling’s attack on the czar has 
undoubtedly influenced people in this country 
and in England. 

All the same the czar’s conference will be 
held. No such conference has been held in 
eighteen centuries. The appointment of Mr. 
Charlemagne Tower to represent us at this 
conference has now been announced. Such 
an appointment will®prove a very fortunate 
one. Such power as the pulpit and the 
church have may be directed with great effect 
at this time to introducing the subject to the 
minds of public men. The committee has 
been in communication with our members of 
Congress, and with similar committees ap- 
pointed in Baltimore, New York, and Phila- 
delphia. 

EDWARD E. HALE. 
CHARLES F. DOLE. 
CHARLES G. AMES. 


From the Missouri Valley. 


I should like to write you more frequently, 
but this is a thinly settled country, so far 
as Unitarian churches are concerned; and it 
takes some time to accumulate enough mate- 
rial for a letter. 

Things are moving in the right direction, 
but not very rapidly. We have to report the 
following events, which will, it is hoped, 
interest Unitarians generally. The work at 
Lincoln, Neb., is fully under way. Rev. 
J. L. Marsh, late of Saco, Me., has been 
called by All Souls’ Church, has accepted, 
and is now in Lincoln. On Friday, the 2oth 
of January, Mr. Marsh was duly installed. 
Rev. Orello Cone, D.D., was installed on 
the following Thursday at Lawrence, Kan. 
This is another university town church. The 
work in university towns is very fruitful. 
There are several valued members of this 
church in Kansas City that were first at- 
tracted to the Unitarian church while in the 
Universtiy of Michigan, one of them during 
Mr. Brigham’s pastorate, the others during 
Mr. Sunderland’s term. I have met quite a 
number in other places in the West. 

I have no late news from Wichita, Kan. ; 
but the last reports from there showed signs 
of renewed activity and life. Rev. Frederick 
Preston has been called there; but Mr. Pres- 
ton had not accepted, when he last wrote me. 
The town of Ord, in Valley County, Ne- 
braska, has a genuine sensation on hand. 
Rev. A. H. Tyrer, who was until recently 
settled over the Protestant Episcopal church 
in Ord, found himself presenting Unitarian 
views in his pulpit. This caused the bishop 
of the diocese to interfere, and Mr. Tyrer 
was directed to preach only such sermons as 
the bishop should approve. This, of course, 
Mr. Tyrer declined to do. He resigned, and 
was deposed. It seems from the information 
I have that practically the whole church fol- 
lowed Mr. Tyrer to a hall, and a Unitarian 
church in Ord is the result, We shall watch 
the progress of this movement with great in- 
terest. My information at this writing is 
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too meagre to warrant the expression of any 
opinion as to the future of this movement; 
but, so far as we can tell, it is a religious 
movement. The church in St. Joseph is still 
closed. Many members of the church are at 
present interested in an independent course 
of lectures now being given in an opera 
house in that city. It is to be hoped that 
we shall be able to resume services in our 
church there before the close of the-year, but 
at present the outlook is not very encourag- 
ing. The work in Kansas City is progress- 


ing slowly. The congregations are increas- 
ing in numbers steadily. The ‘‘Congrega- 
tional Meeting,’’ held every Wednesday 


evening, is attracting more attention than 
ever before. The Women’s Alliance and 
the Sunday-school are doing good work 
also. Next Sunday, and every Sunday there- 
after, we shall have in the Sunday-school 
rooms during the morning service a ‘‘Sunday 
kindergarten.’’ This will give the parent 
a chance to attend the church service. The 
conditions that pfevail in this parish are 
peculiar. I should say that the average dis- 
tance the members of my congregation travel 
to attend church is at least one mile. This 
is not the fault of the location of the church, 
for it is as convenient as possible; but the 
city is large, and the Unitarians come from 
every quarter to attend church. 

The study of methods for work in the 
West is an interesting one. How to do-it 
without money to use in missionary work is 
still more interesting and not less difficult. 
I am more than ever sure that Unitarian 
Christianity is the next step in the West. 
Even ¢hat step is difficult to take, and any 
longer step is simply impossible. Orthodoxy 
is more orthodox in the West than in the 
East; and a Unitarian minister here must 
expect to be very much alone. But, if he is 
in earnest, he will be provided with ‘‘meat to 
eat that others know not of.’’ It is a glori- 
ous service, but exacting. It is one not 
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calculated to encourage vanity or conceit. 
It is slow in progress; but, if rendered faith- 
fully, it has its rewards. 

GEORGE W. STONE, Field Agent. 


Boston Letter. 


Among the recent events of more than 
usual interest in the religious world was the 
delivery before the Unitarian Club of an 
address by Rev. Heber Newton, the well- 
known pastor of All Souls’ Episcopal Church 
in New York, on ‘‘ Truths of Unitarianism.’’ 
Dr. Newton’s friendly attitude toward liberal 
thought has long been recognized. Neverthe- 
less, the very close, sympathy he expressed 
in this, his most recent utterance on the sub- 
ject, was a fresh indication of how com- 
pletely the creeds and articles of his Church 
have been outgrown in his conception of the 
philosophy of religion. Dr. Newton affirmed 
in very impressive language that Unitarian- 
ism presented great religious truths, verified 
and proven, and which must therefore sooner 
or later be recognized and accepted by intel- 
ligent students. .In the van of these great 
truths, he placed freedom of thought in relig- 
ion as in all other spheres of human inquiry. 
He declared that the assumption of the con- 
trary by orthodoxy was ‘‘utterly baseless. ’’ 
Orthodoxy denied to the churches any real 
freedom of thought. This attitude Dr. New- 
ton regarded, and very specifically declared, 
was fundamental. ‘‘Orthodoxy,’’ he said, 
‘“‘must accept this lesson, and apply it as 
wisely as may be to its venerable formulas of 
faith.’ 

Another interesting statement was the frank 
admission of the fundamental principle of 
Unitarianism, that the supreme jurisdiction 
of reason in religion is the only logical solu- 
tion of the vexed problem of authority. This 
principle is a preliminary condition of any 
real progress, and is therefore to be welcomed 
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by Progressive Orthodoxy. But it was not 
only in the deep principles of the Unitarian 
philosophy that Dr. Newton affirmed his 
primary agreement, but he went on to affirm 
its great positive assertions, naming~ them 
as the divineness-of man, the humanity of 
Jesus, the unity of God, and the moral per- 
fection of God. In his conclusion, it was 
suggested that a conciliation of orthodoxy 
and Unitarianism might be found in the 
doctrine that God’s nature and man’s nature 
are one. This, however, seems to be much 
more unlikely than Dr. Newton hoped. It 
would mean the complete abandonment by 
orthodoxy of all its present territory, fortifi- 
cations, stores, and ammunition. 

Another occasion of great encouragement 
and much rejoicing on the part of the Unita- 
tians of Boston was the recent visit of “Dr. 
Robert Collyer, who exchanged pulpits with 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale. It may not be 
generally known that these two preachers,. 
who are usually looked upon as the Nestors 
of our faith, are but two in a venerable com- 
pany of twenty-six of our ministers all of 
whom have served fifty years since the date 
of their ordinations. Of these twenty-six 
experienced preachers, ten or a dozen are still 


_ contributing very considerably to the active 


* mons which prevented his ordination by an 


energies of the cause. Probably the senior 
in this group of those who are actually in 
charge of churches is Rev. Chester Covell, 
of Buda, Ill., who was ordained in 1841. 
Among others well known are Dr. Eli Fay, 
Dr. A. D. Mayo, Dr. W. R. Alger, Dr. 
George M. Bartol, Dr. S. H. Winkley, Dr. 
J. T. G. Nichols, etc. ; and three who join 
the noble company by celebrating their fiftieth 
anniversaries this year are Rev. Rush R. 
Shippen, Dr. Joshua Young, and Dr. Charles 
G. Ames. It was the unanimous sentiment 
that neither age nor the long strain of contin- 
uous service had put any weakening marks 
upon the vigorous thought with which Dr. 
Collyer stirred the hearts of his eager lis- 
teners, nor curbed in the least the rich, sono- 
rous tones of his familiar voice, the sound of 
which lives in the memory of so many who 
have been comforted and strengthened and 
guided by the wise and cheering words so 
aptly spoken in the past. 

The Boston Herald in a recent issue gives 
an illustrated article upon historic pulpits, 
and of the five illustrations three are of Uni- 
tarian pulpits. The first, King’s Chapel, of 
which the article says: ‘‘Undoubtedly the 
oldest pulpit in New England in the place 
where it was first erected, it certainly dates 
back as far as 1717, and may have been a 
part of the first building, 1689. It was from 
this pulpit James Freeman delivered the ser- 


Episcopal bishop. Of the pulpit in the 
Second Church it is said the pulpit chair is 


one in which Cotton Mather used to sit, but | 


the original pulpit was destroyed by fire in 
1676. The present pulpit was brought from 
the Bedford Street building to the present 
site. It was-in the Second Church that 
Ralph Waldo Emerson served his only pas- 
torate. The other Unitarian pulpit repro- 
duced was that of the Arlington Street 
Church. ‘‘It was in 1803 that the most 
famous minister of the Church stepped into 
this pulpit, William Ellery Channing. With 
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the exception, perhaps, of Jonathan Edwards, | true of the city of Boston. I cannot believe 


no man has so largely influenced the relig- 
ious thought of America as Channing.’’ 


Religious Intelligence. 


American Unitarian Association. 


I wrote in this column last week of some 
of the misconceptions which hinder and harm 
the. work .of the national Association. I 
wrote only of common and prevalent mis- 
understandings. I might have added some 
curiosities. It is amazing to find how many 
Unitarians fail to understand the nature of 
congregational government, and how they in- 
sist upon the exercise of prelatical authority 
on the part of national officers. Within only 
a few weeks I have received a number of let- 
ters which imply that I have some kind of 
authority to rule the Unitarian body. One 
friend writes to insist that the society in 
must have a new church building, and expects 
me to see to it that the building fund is 
raised. Another insists that the minister of 
the church in is too radical or too 
conservative or something, and ought to be 
deposed; and this correspondent evidently 
holds me personally responsible for the fact 
that this minister is permitted to remain in 
his parish. I have patiently to point out 
that both these churches are independent con- 
gregational bodies, entirely self-governing. 
I have no power to either settle or depose 
any minister or build or tear down any 
church. Another friend writes that, if such 
and such a thing is permitted in ——, he 
will withdraw his aid and fellowship from 
the Association. But it happens that the 
proposed course of action is taken by an ab- 
solutely independent society over whose 
affairs I have no more control than I have 
over the Parliament of Great Britain. If I 
were to be guided by the ill-judged advice of 
some of my correspondents, I should become 
an unbearable marplot, and be constantly 
interfering in the administration of “corpora- 
tions in whose affairs I am most affection- 
ately and sympathetically interested, but over 
which I have neither the will nor the desire 
to rule. The officers of the national Asso- 
ciation desire and deserve only the confidence 
that good judgment, character, courage, and 
candor can develop. It is not desirable that 
they should possess any other kind of au- 
thority. 

Another singular thing about my corre- 
spondence is the frequency of the advice to 
spend money. Much of this advice is good; 
that is to say, the objects for which money 
is solicited are worthy of support, but, if the 
Association were to try to support all the 
good enterprises whose merits have been 
commended to the directors, it would be 
bankrupt in a month. I observed last week a 
published interview with a leading Massa- 
chusetts Congressman, who commented upon 
the fact that Congress receives multitudinous 


-petitions for the expenditure of the public 


funds, and that seldom or never is a voice 
raised for economy. I am told that the peti- 
tions for the expenditure of public funds, 
which are now before the legislature of Mas- 
sachusetts, are enough, if favorably acted 
upon, to double the rate of taxation in the 
State in a year; and the same is practically 
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that the constituents of the Association really 
desire that it should spend money that it has 
not got. The pay-as-you-go policy of the 


| Association was deliberately adopted, and in 


the administration of a trust like this every 
requirement of business integrity and of 
decent regard for the rights of our successors 
demand that no obligations be incurred which 
cannot be paid for out of the annual income. 

No matter how good are the projects pro- 
posed by eager friends, no matter how meri- 
torious are the appeals for help, the directors 
are in honor bound to practise most undesir- 
able economy until the ministers and churches 
of our fellowship take hold of the work of 
increasing the income of the Association 
with real earnestness, with intelligent 
method, and with some deep sense of per- 
sonal responsibility. 

SAMUEL A. ELIOT. 


The National Alliance. 


The Executive Board held its regular meet- 
ing on February 10, with sixteen present and 
the president presiding. The resignation of 
Mrs. John B. Davis, director for Michigan, 
was received and accepted, as Mrs. Davis 
has removed to another State. 

Mrs. Kate Lindsay, 418 Dunham Avenue, 
Cleveland, has been elected for Ohio; and all 
branches in that State will please report to 
her. 

For the first time in its history the Alli- 
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Fair Daughters 


love flowers, and look tous each year to sup- 
Beecls gardenwants. Our 1899 Catalogue 
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Everything "tie Garden 
is a 190-page book, 9x11 inches, containing over 
700 engravings: and 6 superb colored plates 
of Seeds and Plants. Andasall are drawn 
from nature, we show, asin a looking-glass, 
the best of the old and the latest of the new. 

To trace advertising, and give our Cata- 
logue the largest possible distribution, we 
make the following unusually liberal offer : 

Every Empty Envelope 

Counts as Cash. 
To_every one who will state where this ad- 
vertisement was seen, and who encloses us 
10 cents (in stamps), we will mail the Cata- 
logue,andalsosend,free of charge,our famous 
50-cent “Empire State” Collection of Seeds, 
containing one packet each of New Large- 
flowering Sweet Peas, New Butterfly 
Pansy, New Jubilee Asters, New Golden 
Rose Celery, New York Lettuce,. and 
Ponderosa omato, in a red envelope, 
which, when emptied and returned, will be 
accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on any 
order of goods selected from Catalogue to 
the amount of $1.00 and upward. 


| PETER HENDERSON &, CO 


& 87 CORTLANDT ST., 


DON’T SUCCEED,” 
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ance Board is called to record the death of 
a member while in office. Mrs. Anne B. 
Richardson was one of the original members 
of the Executive Committee of the Auxiliary 
Conference, and was a director of the Na- 
tional Alliance at the time of her death. 
When in health, she was an earnest and effi- 
cient worker, believing thoroughly in the 
great good to be accomplished by the Alli- 
ance. Resolutions in her memory were read 
by Miss Waldo, and accepted by a rising vote. 

The Post-office Mission Committee is to 
hold another Conference at 25 Beacon Street 
this month. Among other questions to be 
considered is the Loan Library and how to 
make it more useful. It is greatly desired 
that societies printing sermons, and willing 
to use some of them for distribution in the 
Post-office Mission, should send word to 
headquarters. Sermons new and old are 
wished for, and any number can be utilized. 

The Committee on Appeals earnestly rec- 
ommends that $200 be sent to Winona, 
Minn., toward the minister’s salary. There 
is no case of stronger merit on the part of 
both minister and church than this one. The 
people are doing their uttermost. ‘‘The 
minister is the right man in the right place, 
and the American Unitarian Association is 
doing all it can for Winona,’’ says Rev. 
S. A. Eliot. Yet this sum is sorely needed 
to meet the pressing deficiency. 

The committee also recommends the appeal 
from Ottawa, Can., Rev. Albert Walkley, 
minister. The people have purchased a lot, 
and are now at work raising money fora build- 
ing fund, the church to cost about $4,000. 
As this movement is one of prime impor- 
tance, contributions are earnestly solicited. 

Letters were read from Mr. Gibson and 
Mr. Dukes, who report to the board monthly, 
showing the usual amount of travelling done, 
the little groups ministered to, and books 
and sermons circulated. 

The branches on the Pacific Coast, in the 
Rocky Mountains, and in New England, were 
heard from in detail. The amount accom- 
plished in the way of Post-office Mission and 
Cheerful Letter, the letters written, the mis- 
cellaneous literature distributed, the travel- 
ling libraries sent out, and similar work 
done make an enormous aggregate, and 
show that the Alliance is changing the char- 
acter of the sewing circle and the ladies’ aid 
without diminishing the activity of the 
women. ~ 

The next meeting will be held on March 
to, and reports will be due from the Middle 
States, Middle West, Central States, and the 
South. Emity A. FIFIELD, Rec. Sec’y. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


NOTES. 


Let the members keep the evening of 
Wednesday, March 15, free for the Union 
Rally of the Universalist Christian Union 
and our Religious Union, at the Every Day 
Church, Shawmut Avenue, Boston. The 
plan will be much the same as that followed 
last year, only improved. Full particulars 
next week. 


TOPIC AND REFERENCES. 


February 26, ‘‘How apply the Story of the 
Good Samaritan to International Dealings?’’ 
Luke x. 25-37. 


THE GoopD SAMARITAN AMONG THE NATIONS. 


BY REV. CHARLES F, DOLE. 


What is Jesus’ chief teaching in the fa- 
mous parable of the Good Samaritan? It is 
perfectly simple; namely, that there are no 
“*foreigners’* in the kingdom of God. The 
world had been divided into rival and hostile 
nations, each with its own separate interests, 
and with jealous war-gods fighting each other. 
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There is one God, says Jesus, whose nature 
is Beneficence; and all men are his children. 
Whoever really believes this, for him all the 
walls that bar men apart fall down forever. 
What if a man does not believe this? Shall 
we call him a Christian if he denies the 
plainest of all the teachings of the New 
Testament? 

It follows that whatever harm befalls men 
anywhere touches and concerns us all. Are 
crops a failure on the continent of Europe? 
If the French and Germans were our enemies, 
we should be glad to see them suffer. If 
they and we are brethren, according to Jesus’ 
idea, we are sorry for their loss. The more 
prosperous they are, the better we like it. 
Are the Russian peasants ignorant and be- 
sotted with drink? It is a misfortune to us 
in America. Let these Russian people ever 
become enlightened and sober, and the whole 
world will be a safer place to live in. There 
is no arbitrary Monroe Doctrine about these 
things, making America a privileged conti- 
nent, and warning other races off our pre- 
serves. Where humanity suffers misrule, op- 
pression, ignorance, or distress, whether in 
the South Sea Islands or in the Dark Conti- 
nent, the spirit of the Good Samaritan is 
forever asking the practical and definite ques- 
tion, What can we do to help? 

There are modem gospelers who, if they 
had had Jesus’ chance to tell the story, 
would have armed the Good Samaritan to 
the teeth and mounted him on a war-horse. 
I fear, in their version, that he would have 
left at home his peaceful supplies of wine 
and oil. But would he not have offered fight, 
some one asks, if he had come upon the 
robbers in the very act of assault? I do not 
care to go into this side issue. I will not 
urge that the Good Samaritan would have 
passively stood by till the robbers had got 
what they wanted. Suppose he had tried a 
bold venture, and appealed to the manhood in 
the robbers, and even offered them his own 
ass, oil, wine, and all. Is it certain that 
there was no spark of manhood in those 
rough men that would have responded to the 
divine appeal? Or suppose he had been a 
man of the majestic mien (Heaven sends 
such men) whose eye and voice command 
obedience. No matter for the present what 
the good man might have done under urgency 
in an extreme case. The characteristic thing 
in the story, as Jesus tells it, is that he 
is a man of peace. His methods express 
friendliness. I cannot conceive that, under 
any circumstances, he could act in enmity. 
If he ever did use force, he would take up 
that instrument, also, as he would use his wine 
and oil, out of good will to all concerned. 

We have admirable instances of the Good 
Samaritan among the nations. When the 
Irish people were starving to death in the 
great potato famine, it was the spirit of the 
Good Samaritan that sent shiploads of food 
over the sea to meet their need. England 


and America have joined friendly hands in’ 


doing the same service for famine-stricken 
sufferers in India. The Good Samaritan has 
collected thousands of dollars for the educa- 
tion of orphans in distant Armenia. The 
Red Cross Society is of the same inspiration. 
It knows no barriers of race, language, or 
religion. I think it was the Good Samaritan 
who has been urging upon the governments 
of the world that they should settle their dif- 
ferences, as neighbors settle them, by friendly 
arbitration. Gen. Grant and Mr. Gladstone 
surely made the aquaintance of the Good 
Samaritan when they agreed upon the settle- 
ment of the Alabama claims. Has not the 
Good Samaritan only lately been on an errand 
of mercy to the Czar of Russia? Who can 
count up the stories of what this good and 
friendly man has done in his travels among 
the nations? 

Will you not tell us, some one urges, what 
you think the Good Samaritan would have 
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[done if he had been in Mr. McKinley’s 


chair when the Spanish War broke out? We 
can look back already, and see what a per- 
fectly friendly man would have said to the 
President. Would he not have urged that, if 
the people of Cuba were our neighbors, the 
Spanish people are our neighbors, also? 
Would he not have foreseen that America, 
once equipped with armies and navies, would 
make che load of war heavier to bear for all 
the oppressed and burdened people of Chris- 
tendom? Would he not have recommended 
our paying, if need were, the whole sum that 
the war has cost, in peaceful endeavor to buy 
out Spain’s wretched title to Cuba? Is there 
reasonable doubt that $250,000,000, with the 
friendly mediation of the great powers of 
Europe, would have persuaded Sagasta’s 
crippled government to cede free Cuba to the 
protection of the United States? The Good 
Samaritan would never have let war come: 
before this had been honestly tried. 

A good question remains. Is there no 
such thing as patriotism or love of one’s 
own country? Do you suppose the Good Sa~ 
maritan felt just as much at home in Jerusa- 
lem as on the streets of his own city? And 
must an American love France or England as 
well as he loves his own land? In short, is 
it your highest ideal,—a man who is such a 
cosmopolitan that he does not care on which 
side of the ocean he lives or what flag floats 
over his head? 

These are good questions, but those who 
ask them hardly understand the nature of 
love. There is nothing exclusive in love and 
friendship. There is no limit to the expan- 
sion 6f love. A man does not love his own 
home less because he has hundreds of friends 
in other homes. Neither does a man love 
his own flag less because he has sympathy 
with the men of other flags. Americans may 
well send teachers and missionaries to the 
Philippine Islands or wherever human need 
calls for aid. The American government 
may even join with other friendly govern- 
ments to put an end to piracy or the slave- 
trade. But, whether the Good Samaritan is 
a private individual or a.President, he owes 
his first and largest duties to those who are 
nearest to him, to his own children; before 
he sends bread over the seas, to the needy 
and ignorant people of his own land, in 
order that they may the better show the abid- 
ing way of progress for distant peoples. To 
love men does not mean to love all alike. 
Like electricity, love follows the lines of 
least resistance. It is more efficient at home, 
and it ought to be, than on the other side of 
the planet. The Good Samaritan of the story 
doubtless loved his patient better than he 
loved the robbers whom he had never seen. 


Church News. 


Announcements. 


Received into the ministry: The Fellow- 
ship Committee have accepted the applica- 
tion of Rev John L. Robinson, and he is 
commended to our churches. 


The Conference at the headquarters of the 
Young People’s Religious Union, arranged 
for Monday, the 13th, is postponed to Mon- 
day, the 27th, 25 Beacon Street, Room to. 


The winter meeting of Norfolk Conference 
will be held with the church in Dedham, 
Thursday, February 23. At the morning ses- 
sion, which begins at Io o’clock, Rev. 
W. H. Lyon, D.D., will talk on “‘The 
Church of the Future,’’ the general discus- 
sion to be opened. by Rev. P. S. Thacher. 
At 2.30 Arthur Foote of Boston will present 
a paper on ‘‘Church Music,’’ discussion to 
be led by Rev. S. A. Eliot. In addition 
there will be short addresses by Rev. Pitt 
Dillingham and John W, Leman of Calhoun 
Colored School. 
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Boston.—King’s Chapel: The noon ser- 
vice will be omitted Wednesday, February 22. 


Ministers’ Monday Club, February 20, 
10.30 A.M.: Rev. George H. Hosmer will 
preside. Edward Atkinson, Esq., will give 
the address on ‘‘Imperialism.’’ The public 
invited. : 


All Souls’, Roxbury, Henry T. Secrist: 
Six Sunday evening services at 7.30 o’clock 
will be held, beginning on the evening of 
February 19. There will be music by the 
regular church choir, and a short address by 
the minister at each service. 


South Congregational Church, Rev. Dr. E. 
Everett Hale: Sunday, February 19, Rev. 
Thomas R. Slicer of New York City will 
preach. Citizenship Class in the parlor, 
conducted by Mr. George W. R. Harriman. 
Subject, ‘‘Charity Capitalized.’’ 


Third Religious Society in Dorchester: 
Rey. Frederick B. Mott. Union vesper ser- 
vices at 4 o’clock on Sunday afternoons are 
being well attended. Orthodox, Baptist, and 
Methodist ministers co-operate with the Uni- 
tarian minister in conducting these services. 


South Congregational Church, Rev. E. E. 
Hale: The Sunday-school teachers are begin- 
ning a study of the centuries between the 
Old Testament and the New, between Mala- 
chi and Matthew, which have been called 
**the silent centuries,’’ because the Bible of 
the American Bible Society does not refer to 
them. Any persons interested are cordially 
invited to attend. The conversations will 
be led by Dr. Hale and other clergymen. 
The first meeting on the subject will be at 
five o’clock on Friday, February 17. 


Alton, Ill.— Mr. Gebauer has just started 
a study class which meets every other week 
at the parsonage, and is taking up George 
Eliot’s ‘‘Romola’’ at present. Mrs. Gebauer 


organized a Young Ladies’ Society last fall, ' 


called the ‘‘Anna D. Sparks Society,’’ in 
honor of one of our faithful leaders who died 
a few years ago. These young ladies are 
interesting themselves chiefly in charity work 
and bringing the younger element in contact 
with each other. Before Christmas they gave 
a very successful little play, ‘‘Masks,’’ which 
was well attended and financially profitable. 
Among Mr. Gebauer’s recent sermons, two 
have been especially noteworthy,— one on 
‘“*Rational Christianity’’ and the other on 
**Christian Science; or, Phases of Faith in 
our Day.’’ The latter was especially perti- 
nent, because Christian Science has been 
making itself felt largely in the community. 


Athol, Mass.—Second Unitarian Church, 

Rey. Carl G. Horst: On a recent Sunday our 
a. 

pastor conducted the regular service of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. This 
is the first time in the history of the Athol 
Young Men’s Christian Association that a 
liberal Christian clergyman was invited to 
take charge of a service. The Church Rec- 
ord, in its ‘‘ Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion Department,’’ says: ‘‘At. last Sunday’s 
men’s meeting, Rev. Mr. Horst delivered a 
very interesting address on ‘Investments that 
pay.’ Three investments were referred to, — 
investment in a well-developed and healthy 
body, investment in a strong intellect, and 
investment in spiritual power. He showed in 
a clear and concise manner how these were at- 
tainable by the averageyoung man, and that 
they yielded large dividends to the pos- 
sessor.’’ - 


Barnstable, Mass.—The Unitarian church 
of this village is about to receive a gift in 
the loving remembrance of a son to his par- 
ents. Dr. Henry Tuck of New York, the 
well-known physician, wishes to place in the 
church a memorial window. The church ac- 
cepts the gift in the spirit in which it is 
offered; for many in the church remember 
with affection and regard the lives once lived 
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here, and the work they did for the good of 
both church and village. The window is to 
be designed by Redding, Baird & Co. of 
Boston. That the other windows of the 
church may harmonize with this, Dr. Tuck 
proposes to enlarge his gift, and to interest 
others in the good work. This event will 
mark a new’era in the church’s life and 
growth, and may lead others in some practi- 
cal way to manifest their love and gratitude 
for past associations with this church. 


Chapel : 
Rev. 


Cambridge, Mass.— Appleton 
Sunday, February 19, 7.30 P.M. 
Theodore C. Williams will preach. 


Chicago, Ill— The February directors’ 
meeting of the Western Unitarian Sunday 
School Society was held on the 2d at the 
Unitarian Rooms, Rey. A. W. Gould, pre- 
siding. Present, Miss Hintermeister, Rev. 
J. R. Effinger, George M. Kendall, and Al- 
bert Scheible. The treasurer reported dona- 
tions of $5 each from the Rochester Unita- 
rian Sunday-school and from the Unitarian 
Sunday-school at Geneseo. It is hoped that 
other Sunday-schools will be able to remem- 
ber this society in a similar way during the 
coming month, so that the publishing work 
of the society may go on faster than it has 
done of late. The president then read a 
letter from Miss Juniata Stafford, whose 
changed plans and expected absence from the 
city made it seem imperative to her that she 
should resign from the board. All present 
expressed their regret at the necessity of this 
action, the more so as Miss Stafford has in 
past years contributed so much toward the 
welfare of our society; but, on motion of 
Mr. Effinger, it was voted to comply with 
her request and accept her resignation, hop- 
ing that her withdrawal would only be a tem- 
porary one. Mr. Gould also read a letter 
from Miss Lord, who feared that her en- 
forced irregular attendance would interfere 
with her continuing as secretary; but on 
motion the president was asked to write her, 
and urge her to continue in her helpfulness. 
The president also reported that the annual 
meeting could probably be held to advantage 
on May 24 at the Church of the Messiah, 
whereupon Mr. Effinger, Mr. Scheible, and 
Mr. Gould were appointed as a committee to 


arrange the programme for this meeting.. 


The board then adjourned. 
Secretary pvo tem. 

Rev. J. H. Acton, formerly of Seattle, has 
been preaching for the Independent Liberal 
Church in this city since Mrs. Woolley 
resigned last summer. And now there is talk 
of a union of this society with the Univer- 
salist church on the North Side, which is 
located not far from the Independent church. 
The Universalist society is without a minis- 
ter at present; and the two organizations are 
meeting in the Universalist rooms, and Mr. 
Acton is conducting the services. 


Duluth, Minn.—Early in the year Rev. 
Harry White preached a series of five ser- 
mons on ‘‘The General Problems of the Nat- 
ure of Evil.’’? There is a strong Christian 
Science element in the city, and it was 
hoped that the sermons might do some good 
through the printed reports in the papers. 
Other recent sermon topics are ‘‘The Func- 
tion of the Intellect in Moral Development’’ 
and ‘‘The Cynicism of Maturity.’’ The 
social life of the church has been helped by 
inaugurating a series of socials at which the 
people are getting acquainted with one an- 
other. The Unity Club is also continuing 
its good work, 


Geneva, I1l—Our Unity Club is studying 
Shakespeare under Rev. C. E. Park’s leader- 
ship. ‘‘King John’’ and ‘‘Winter’s Tale’’ 
have been the plays so far. The attendance 
is larger than for two years past. Our spe- 
cial service is a monthly vesper service. We 
are fortunate in having some unusually fine 


Albert Scheible, 
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musical talent at our service this year, and 
find that it brings many hearers from the 
other churches and new church-goers; and we 
have the largest audiences we have had for 
a long time. For an evening service Mr. 
Park is giving monthly ‘‘Picture Talks.’’ 
He has command of a Jarge assortment of 
slides, and has given one evening to ‘‘ Saints 
and Martyrs,’’ one to ‘‘Madonnas,’’ and is 
giving three on ‘‘The Life of Jesus,’’— 
“*Birth and Childhood, ’’ ‘‘Manhood,’’ ‘‘ Last 
Days and Death.’’ . They are very fine, but 
do not bring as large an attendance as we 
hoped for, as they are given at the hour of 
services in the other churches. We have 
recently had a lecture on Dante’s ‘‘Inferno’’ 
by Mr. Fenn, illustrated by Doré’s pictures. 
The lecture was interesting, both from its 
manner and from its matter, and not only 
stimulated the interest in the great poet, but 
made a very good introduction to a study of 
his works, and is well worth hearing by other 
societies. 


Grand Haven, Mich.—The pastor began 
the new year with a course of sermons on 
‘*The Life and Letters of Paul,’’ and closes 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Good Times Coming.—The tendency of the times 
clearly indicates the new era of prosperity. Customers 
in all lines are demanding higher grades of goods. The 
report comes from the great establishment of the Paine 
Furniture Company that purchasers are plenty for the 
more expensive patterns of furniture, and that there is 
a notable change in this regard this season over any previ- 
ous year in the last decade. This house is now showing 
more beautiful furniture than they have offered in many 
seasons; and they are showing it to some advantage, as 
is evidenced by the crowd of purchasers and the very 
large sales, 


Addresses. 


. THE address of Rev. George M. Bodge for 


the winter is Westwood, Mass. 


THE address of Rev. C. W. Wendte for the 


winter is 226 Huntington Avenue, Boston, 


THE address of Rev. M. K. Schermerhorn, 
assistant to Dr. R. Heber Newton, rector of All Souls’ 
Episcopal Church, New York City, is corner of Madison 
Avenue and 66th Street. 


FLOWERS. 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 


J. NEWMAN & SONS, 


51 TREMONT STREET. 
ESTABLISHED 1870 


Estahiished 
1859. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
> AND EMBALMERS. 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 


Telephone. Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment. 


LEWIS JONES & SON, 
UNDERTAKERS, 


No. 50 LACRANCE STREET. 


Competent persons in attendance at all hours of the 
day and night. Telephone 665 Oxford. 


A chapel in the building for Funeral Services, 
No charge will be made our patrons for its use. 
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the month of January with a sermon on ‘‘The 
Relation between Progress and Happiness.’’ 
The Sunday-school holds its own. The adult 
class is studying with much interest ‘‘The 
Rise, Growth, and Present Status of the 
Sects.”” The Woman’s Industrial Society 
numbers about thirty-five members, and meets 
fortnightly. The Novel Reading Circle has 
finished its study of Dickens, and has taken 
up Kipling. 

Groton, Mass.—Rev. Joshua Young, 
D.D.: Rev. Joshua Young, D.D., has just 
completed fifty years of service in the minis- 
try, about half of which has been spent in 
this parish. On the first day of February, 
1849, Mr. Young was ordained to the minis- 
try, and installed as pastor of the New North 
Religious Society in Boston. The council 
met in the afternoon, in the vestry of the 
Universalist church, of which Rev. Sebastian 
Streeter was pastor. Dr. Pierce of Brookline 
was called to the chair; and Rev. Thomas 
B. Fox, his son-in-law, was chosen secre- 
tary. At that time the question of belief in 
the miracles was greatly agitating the denom- 


ination, and one of the members of the coun- |. 


cil refused to serve unless the applicant 
should prove sound upon that point. Mr. 
Young stated that he accepted the miracles of 
the New Testament as signs, but did not 
consider them as suspensions of the laws of 
nature. This was received as satisfactory, 
and the ordination proceeded. The exercises 
at the installation in the New North Church, 
on the evening of that same day, were as 
follows. It will be seen how few of those 
taking part are living to-day: introductory 
prayer, Rev. T. B. Fox; Scripture reading, 
Rev. T. Starr King; sermon, ‘‘The Influ- 
ence of Christianity on Society,’’ Rev. Dr. 
F. H. Hedge; ordaining prayer, Rev. Dr: 
F. Parkman; charge, Rev. F. D. Hunting- 
ton; right hand of fellowship, Rev. S. H. 
Winkley; address to the society, Rev. Chand- 
ler Robbins; prayer, Rev. S. B. Cruft. Be- 
sides this notable anniversary, Dr. Young 
celebrates in a few days his golden wed- 
ding, having married, soon after his ordina- 
tion, a Miss Plympton, daughter of Dr. 
Sylvanus Plympton of Cambridge, Mass. 
Both Dr. Young and his wife are in good 
health and active service. Their children, 
of whom four are living, will be with them 
on that occasion. 


Humboldt, Ila.—Unity Church continues 
its work during the first month of the new 
year with its customary vigor and enthusi- 
asm. The Unity Club is continuing the reg- 
ular University Extension work with increas- 
ing interest and attendance. The work 
consists of three parallel courses in ‘‘Eco- 
nomics,’’ ‘‘ Political Science,’’ and ‘‘ Sociol- 
ogy.’’ We have a permanent leader for each 
course. The leaders are the pastor, Mrs. 
D. C. Ray, and Prof. Cromwell of Hum- 
boldt College. The subjects for the month 
were: ‘‘Monopolies’’; ‘‘Democracy in the 
New World’’; and ‘‘The Functions of Asso- 
ciation.’’ The subjects of the morning dis- 
courses for the month were: ‘‘ Ninety-eight’s 
Bequests to Ninety-nine’’; ‘‘Blessed are 
they that hunger and thirst after Righteous- 
ness’’; ‘*The Slough of Despond’’; ‘‘Win- 
ter Thoughts’’; ‘‘The Use of Leisure 
Time.’’ The evening services have been 
a musical programme given by the choir, 
a union temperance service held in the Opera 
House, in which all the churches in the city 
united, an excellent paper by Mrs. Garfield 
on the subject ‘‘Old and New,’’ a ‘‘ Winter 
Programme,’’ consisting of recitations and 
songs by the children of the Sunday-school, 
and a ‘‘Lowell Programme’’ by the Young 
People. Both the morning and evening ser- 
vices have been well attended. The pastor, 
Rev. E. M. S. Hodgin, is giving a series 
of chapel talks Tuesday mornings to the 
students of Humboldt College on the subject 
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of ‘‘Character Building.’* A Shakespeare 
Club and a Browning Club, each of which 
meets once a week, are quite well attended. 
The Sunday-school is doing good, steady 
work in all classes. An adult class, under 
the leadership of the pastor, is studying Dr. 
White’s ‘‘History of the Warfare between 
Science and Theology.’’ For the past three 
months there has been a very harmonious 
ministers’ meeting every Monday morning, in 
which all the ministers in the city partici- 
pated. It now shows some symptoms of dis- 
solution. At a recent meeting one of the 
orthodox ministers said to the Unitarian 
minister, in substance: I believe you are 
heartily interested in the cause of all good 
works in the community. I see your idea is 
to ‘cultivate the good wherever you see it, 
and to put down the evil. You believe man 
attains his highest by growth and develop- 
ment. I have great respect for you as a man 
of integrity and as a scholar; but we believe 
that man can be saved only by a rebirth, — 
only by some outside help. I do not be- 
lieve we have enough in common to make it 
profitable to spend an hour a week together. 


Iowa City, Ia.—The Sunday evening lect- 
ures have for their topics in February: ‘‘In- 
dividualism as a Political Theory’’; ‘‘Abra- 
ham Lincoln,’’ by Judge Wade; ‘‘Who is 
responsible for Pauperism?’’ by Dr. Pat- 
terson; and ‘‘Louis Kossuth,’’ by Prof. 
Shimek. The Religious Study Club, which 
meets at half-past six Sunday evening, 
studies ‘‘Salvation,’’ ‘‘Heaven and Hell,’’ 
‘*Forgiveness,’? and ‘‘Why~- join the 
Church???’ The Unity Club meets Monday 
evening, and has for the month two of 
George Eliot’s novels, ‘‘Silas Marner’’ and 
**Romola’’; while the Browning Club has 
taken up ‘‘ Paracelsus.’’ 


Luverne, Minn.—The Ladies’ Society 
held its yearly meeting early in January, re- 
electing the old officers and appointing com- 
mitees on plain and fancy work (sewing), 
also Post-office Mission work. The Sunday- 
school begins the new year with the largest 
number enrolled in the history of the school. 
A choir of eight boys and girls leads the 
music. Rev. Mr. Putnam of Princeton, IIl., 
was with us one Sunday in December, giving 
us two very able sermons. Our Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner and sale was a success socially 
and financially. Christmas brought the good, 
old-time ‘‘tree’’ and ‘‘Santa,’’ followed by 
social and light refreshments for the chil- 
dren. 


Milford, N.H.—Rev. A. J. Rich: At the 
annual meeting, it being the close of the 
eighth year of Mr. Rich’s pastorate, resolu- 
tions were unanimously adopted, from which 
we quote: ‘‘This society appreciates the 
faithful work of its pastor, his earnest desire 
to promote broad, wise, and unselfish citi- 
zenship, his inspiring sermons to make his 
people manifest the- highest form of church 
life, and show a more excellent way, not 
only to bring grace, mercy, and peace into 
the individual hearts of men and women, but 
also to bring many hearts together in beauti- 
ful forms of fellowship, in order that the 
highest ideals of life may shine abroad in 
a world that surely needs them.’’ The pas- 
tor, Mr. Rich, in accordance with a desire to 
close his pastorate when everything was in 
having completed 
eight years, has presented his resignation. 


New Orleans, La— First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. W. C. Peirce: The pulpit of 
the Unitarian church was occupied on Jan- 
uary 22 by Mrs. E. vc. Johnson of the 
Women’s Reformatory of Massachusetts; and 
in the evening addresses were made by Mrs. 
Isabel C. Barrows, Warden Scott of the Con- 
cord (Mass.) Reformatory, and Judge Follett 
of Ohio, who were attending the meeting of 
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the Prison Congress in this city. The ladies 
of the church gave a reception on Tuesday, 
the 24th, to Mrs. E. C. Johnson and Mrs. 
Isabel Barrows. Notwithstanding the dreari- 
ness of the day, many New Orleans ladies 
availed themselves of the opportunity of 
meeting these busy workers in the field of 
philanthropy. Mrs. Johnson read another of 
her helpful papers, whose value was greatly 
enhanced by her charming personality. Mrs. 
Barrows was besieged with questions sug- 
gested by her remarks on the value of moral 
training, and captivated all with her ready 
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wit and wisdom. Mrs. Whitaker, in whose 
beautiful home the reception was held, was 
assisted in receiving by Mrs. E. W. Ordway 
and Mrs. W. C. Peirce. 


Philadelphia, Pa—The Women’s Alli- 
ance met in the First Church, February 2, 
there being a large attendance. The ‘subject 
for discussion was, ‘‘What is the Mission of 
the Sunday-school?’’ and it was very ably 
treated by Rev. Florence Buck of Cleveland, 
Ohio, and Mrs. William M. Gilbert of Vine- 
land, N.J. Miss Buck occupied the Spring 
Garden pulpit the previous Sunday evening. 
On the same evening Rev. E. E. Hale, 
D.D., of Boston spoke in the First Church, 
on ‘The Czar’s Disarmament Proposal.”’ 
Rev. R. W. Boynton of Boston preached in 
the First Church February 5, morning and 
evening. 


Quincy, Ill— Unitarian Church, Rev. 
T. J. Horner: Mr. Horner gave so careful 
and helpful a review of the philosophy in- 
volved in Christian Science and Theosophy, 
in a sermon -delivered January 22, that his 
‘discourse was printed in full in the Quincy 
Record. Mr. Horner acknowledged the im- 
portant truths contained with so much that is 
distorted in these forms of faith, and argued 
that the Unitarian church stands for all the 
truth in each, and more liberty. No religion 
can be more than another petty sect that em- 
phasizes one element of truth or the religious 
life at the expense of the others. 


Rowe, Mass.—First Congregational 
Church, Rev. Edward P. Pressey: The Sun- 
day-school gave a very successful exhibition 
of work done during the past year, Tuesday 
evening, January 31. Selections of poetry 
appropriate to the several lessons in ** Beacon 
Lights of Christian History’’ were spoken 
by members of the primary department. 
Seven original papers, written by members 
of the intermediate department, were read. 
These were upon topics of the lessons. 
Tokens of remembrance were distributed to 
the faithful members, and all those who had 
shown commendable interest. These were 
beautiful gift Testaments and other appro- 
priate books, and in one case a year’s sub- 
- scription to Every Other Sunday. The story 
of the lessons was told as a whole by the 
superintendent, Mr. Pressey, under the title 
of ‘‘The Pilgrim of the Centuries: A Ver- 
sion of the Tale of the Wandering Jew.’’ 
This was illustrated with twenty magic-lan- 
tern views. A large audience filled the town 
hall. The annual reports of librarian, treas- 
urer, secretary, and superintendent, showed 
a healthy progress, improvement in strength, 
and clearness of purpose, and a renewed lease 
of life since this school was re-established 
two years ago. Martha W. Henry was not 
absent a single session of the school year. 
There were several records nearly as good. 


Santa Barbara, Cal.— First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. E. F. Dinsmore: Very inter- 
esting Sunday evening services have been 
held here, the Congregational and Unitarian 
societies uniting. ‘[his union, in the inter- 
est of a better feeling between differing de- 
nominations, has stirred up considerable dis- 
cussion; and one of the editors of the Press 
makes a lengthy plea for maintaining the 
denominational fences. Mr. Dinsmore re- 
plied in a fine sermon on ‘‘Character, not 
Creed.’’ 


Sheffield, Ill—The minister of the so- 
ciety, Rev. Seward Baker, entered upon his 
second year’s work the beginning of the year. 
The society is in excellent financial condi- 
tion, and the utmost harmony prevails. Dur- 
ing the fall the church and the parsonage 
were equipped with electric lights, which is 
a very decided improvement over the old sys- 
tem of lighting. Notwithstanding these 
added expenses the report of the Finance 
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Committee showed all bills paid. The 
Ladies’ Society has contributed largely to 
the running expenses of the church. It is 
the centre of all the social activities of the 
church, and isa great power in the church. 
The Sunday-school is in good working condi- 
tion, using as leaflets the ‘‘Beacon Lights’’ 
prepared by the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society of Boston. During the year the min- 
ister has conducted a study class, which meets 
once a week. The class has been reading the 
shorter poems of Robert Browning, and the 
readings have been exceedingly interesting 
as well as stimulating to thought. The regu- 
lar morning services of the church have em- 
braced a series of sermons on ‘‘The Religion 
of Jesus, ’’ as distinguished from the religion 
of theology and the Christian creeds. The 
minister is now delivering every other Sun- 
day evening lectures on noted poets. Two 
have already been given on Robert Burns. 
The next to be considered will be Whittier. 
These lectures attract large audiences, and 
are listened to with much interest. The 
Young People’s Guild meets every Sunday 
evening at half-past six. 
papers read have been, in the main, those 
prepared by the Young People’s Religious 
Union. The relations of the church and its 
minister and the other churches and ministers 
of the town are the most cordial. The union 
Thanksgiving service was held in the Con- 
gregational church, the Unitarian minister 
preaching the sermon, the other parts being 
taken by the Methodist and Congregational 
ministers. The minister of this church was 
also called upon to deliver the baccalaureate 
address to the graduates of the high school, 
the Decoration Day address, and the addresses 
at two banquets given in honor of the return- 
ing soldiers from the late war with Spain. 
The saddest thing connected with the society 
was the sudden death of Mzs. John Prior, 
one of the most interested and- hard-work- 
ing members of the church. Her loss is a 
sad one to our society and the whole com- 
munity, where she was so well and favorably 
known. 


Westford, Mass.—The First Parish Club 
gave its first dinner on Tuesday, January 31. 
One hundred covers were laid in the vestry 
of the church. Mr. A. J. Abbot, in a brief 
speech, introduced Mr. William E. Frost as 
toastmaster of the evening. Rev. W. C. 
Brown of Littleton and Rev. M. O. Simons 
of Billerica spoke on ‘‘The Present National 
Situation.’? Rev. F. S. Wicks of Brighton 
spoke on ‘The Church and Social Prob- 
lems.’’? Mr. Frost called on our minister, 
Mr. Buckshorn, to respond to the toast, 
‘*The Ladies’?; while Judge Fisher of 
Lowell responded to the toast, ‘‘The 
Clergy.’’ The entire affair was a success, 
and has aroused a great deal of interest. 
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volume were spoken in the Church of 
the Messiah during the season of 1897— 
98. 
not as literature, but for the sake of 
preaching to a larger congregation than 
can be reached on Sunday morning. 
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Pleasantries. 


Customer (in hardware store): ‘‘Do you 
sell the golden rule?’’ Clerk: ‘*We don’t 
even keep it.’’—Zxchange. 


‘‘He,’’ screamed the cross-roads orator, 
‘*who puts his hand to the plough must not 
turn back.’’ ‘‘What’s he to do when he 
gets to the end of the furrer?’’ asked the 
auditor in blue-green overalls. 


Israel Zangwill says he once overheard 
some Jews discussing him. ‘‘He’s not 
clever,’’ said one. ‘‘He is one of us, and 
knows all about us. Of course, he can write 
of us. But there’s Besant. He’s written 
a book about us, and doesn’t know us at all. 
That’s what I call clever.’’ 


Queen Victoria thoroughly enjoys a joke, 
and was recently much pleased at an old man 
at Crathie, to whom she was talking about 
the new church, when he said, ‘‘ Your Maj- 
esty, the ‘agnostics’ of the church are bad.’’ 
He meant the acoustics; and the queen re- 
plied with a smile, ‘‘I hope they are not so 
in my south aisle.’’ 


THE DIFFERENCE. 


In the spring the leaves come out, 
And the little poetlets sprout : 
Everywhere they may be seen, 
Each as fresh as each is green. 
Each hangs on, through scorch and scoff, 
Till the fall, when both ‘‘come off, ?’— 
With this difference, be it said, 
That the leaves, at least, are red. 

; Oliver Herford. 


A young tailor named Berry, who suc- 
ceeded to his father’s business, once sent in 
his account to Charles Matthews somewhat 
ahead of time. Whereupon Matthews, with 
virtuous rage, wrote him the following note: 
“‘You must bé a goose—Berry, to send me 
your bill—Berry, before it is due—Berry. 
Your father, the elder—Berry, would have 
had more sense. You may look very black— 
Berry, and feel very blue—Berry ; but I don’t 
care a straw—Berry, for you and your bill— 
Berry.’’ 


. An enthusiastic professor was advocating 

the advantages of athletic exercise. ‘‘The 
Roman youths,’’ he cried, ‘‘used to swim 
three times across the Tiber before break- 
fast.’’ The Scotch student smiled, at which 
the irate professor exclaimed: ‘‘Mr. McAllis- 
ter, why do you smile? We shall be glad 
to share your amusement.’’ The canny Scot 
replied, ‘‘I was just thinking, sir, that the 
Roman youths must have lett their clothes 
on the wrong bank at the end of their swim.’’ 
Bookman. 


The San Francisco Argonaut tells a new 
story about Stephen Massett, so well known 
years ago as ‘‘Jeems Pipes.’’ When he was 
the editor of the Marysville (Cal.) Herald, 
Mr. Hittell, the well-known California pio- 
neer and author, engaged him in argument on 
religion, which Mr. Hittell attacked, finally 
winding up by saying, ‘‘See here, Massett, 
you ought to get my book on ‘Evidences 


against Christianity’: that will convince 
you.’? ‘‘Very well,’? said Massett. ‘“‘I 
will.’’? So the next time he entered a book- 


store he asked for it. The clerk showed him 
the work in two volumes. ‘‘How much is 
it?’’? said Massett. ‘‘Three dollars,’’ re- 
plied the clerk. ‘‘What!’’ exclaimed Mas- 


sett. ‘‘Three dollars! Take it back, sir! 
take it back! J prefer to remain a Chris- 
fian.’? 
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